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OTHER EARLY USES OF MOYEN AGE 
AND MOYEN TEMPS 





IN A SURVEY dealing with various early uses of “medium aevum,” 
“middle ages” and “moyen age,”* we found that the Latin expression 
“media tempestas” came first, in 1469, to be followed by “middle age” 
and “middle time” in 1605. “Moyen 4ge,” together with its variant 
“moyen temps,” came later, appearing only in 1657, in the works of 
Du Cange. But the latter made such frequent and unhesitating use of 
these two forms that it seemed to attest earlier occurrences of the 
French term, and a greater frequency than that already shown. In- 
deed, many new authors can now be added to those previously listed; 
of these, three preceded Du Cange. 

As early as 1640, Pierre de Marca speaks of les “Coustumes du 
moyen temps,” “les Auteurs du moyen temps,” “cet escrivain du moyen 
aage” (Alanus de Insulis), “les Auteurs Grecs et Latins du moyen 
aage,” “les auteurs du moyen aage” and “les Annales du moyen temps.” 
Here again, “moyen Age” and “moyen temps” appear together. The 
very next year, Pierre de Caseneuve uses the latter alone: “ceux [les 
auteurs] du temps moyen;”* and again, nine times, in his Origines de 
la langue frangoise, printed in 1694 but written and consulted before 
1650.* Finally, in 1656, Pierre-Frangois Chifflet refers to “les anciennes 
histoires des siecles metoyens.”” 

Besides these writers who preceded Du Cange, there are several more 


1. “The Early Uses of Medium Aevum, Moyen Age, Middle Ages,” RR, xxx, 3-25. 

2. Histoire de Bearn, contenant Vorigine des Rois de Navarre, des Ducs de Gascogne, 
Marquis de Gothie, Princes de Bearn, Comtes de Carcassone, de Foix et de Bigorre, Paris, 
Ve Jean Camusat, 1640, “Au lecteur” (3rd page) and pp. 26, 254, 510, 684. 

3. Instructions pour le Franc-Alleu de la Province de Languedoc, Toulouse, Boude, 
[1641], p. 215. The Catalogue of the Bibliothéque Nationale gives 1640 instead of 1641 
as the date, but one copy of this treatise states at the end that it was printed “con- 
formement & la Déliberation de Messeigneurs des Trois Estats de ladite Province, faite 
en |’Assemblée du xm. Novembre, de l’an m.pcxt.”; it is hardly possible, then, that the 
work was put out in the remaining seven weeks of 1640. Le Long and Vaissette also 
prefer 1641, 

In the Indice to this work, de Caseneuve uses the Latin expression “Scriptores [or 
“Authores”] mediae aetatis” five times. All of these, together with the French term, 
appear again in a second edition, in 1645. 

4. This work was published by H. P. Simon de Val-Hébert in Gilles Ménage’s Dic- 
tionnaire étymologique, Paris, Jean Anisson, 1694, pp. 8, 35, 40, 41, 42, 45, 92, 93, 97- 
De Val-Hébert, in his Preface to Les Origines, cites a letter of de Caseneuve, dated 
November 18, 1650, in which the latter states that he began this treatise “il y a quelques 
années.” 

5. Lettre touchant Beatrix Comtesse de Chalon, Dijon, Ph. Chavance, 1656, p. 5. 
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who immediately followed. Jean-Jacques Chifflet, Pierre-Frangois’ 
brother, used “les siecles mitoyens” twice again, in 1659;° this is an 
interesting plural variant which Jean Scholastique Pitton repeated in 
1668, in a somewhat different form: “siecles moyens.’” As for “moyen 
age” itself, it reappears eleven times in Philippe Labbe’s Etymologies, 
in 1661,° and some twenty years later in another work of Pitton,° to 
be used once again by Galaup in 1704.*° Some cling to the variant 
“moyen temps,” which we find once in 1659," twice in 1687, twice 
in 1704** and twice in 1711.™* 

What makes these citations significant, when we add them to those 
already known,” is partly the fact that they more than double the 
frequency of our term and almost triple the number of authors who 
used it in the seventeenth century. Moreover, with the appearance of 
new forms like “siécles mitoyens” and “siécles moyens,” and with the 
recurrence of “moyen temps,” it also becomes more evident that the 
scholars and historians of that time had not yet found one common, 
definite expression; usage was not yet uniform. If that is so, do these 
new texts also reveal a diversity of meanings? 

We found it difficult, in our previous analysis, to draw sufficient 
indications from some of the passages cited, and the same problem 
arises now. Pitton, for example, gives scarcely a hint: who are, exactly, 


6. Le Faux Childebrand relégué aux Fables, 1659, pp. 88, 95. This same writer used 
“media saecula” and “medium aevum” in his Latin works, Vindiciae Hispanicae, Ant- 
verpiae, 1645, pp. 181, 187, and Verum Stemma Childebrandinum, 1656, pp. 13, 25. 
Marc-Antoine Dominicy, in his point for point refutation of the Vindiciae, Assertor 
Gallicus, Paris, 1646, p. 199, also used “media tempora.” We may add one more use of 
the Latin expression “media aetas” in Medon’s Life of P. de Caseneuve, in L’Origine des 
Jeux-Fleureaux de Toulouse, Toulouse, 1650, p. 4, where it occurs twice. 

7. Dissertations historiques pour la Sainte Eglise d’Aix, Lyon, M. Liberal, 1668, p. xxi. 

8. Les Etymologies de plusieurs mots Francois, contre les abus de la Secte des 
Hellenistes du Port-Royal, Paris, Guillaume et Simon Benard, 1661, Part 1, pp. 30, 63-64, 
65, 69-70, 90, 232, 260, 305, 324, 328; Part m, p. 56. 

9. Sentimens sur les historiens de Provence, Aix, Charles David, 1682, p. 20. 

10. Pierre de Galaup de Chasteuil, Apologie des anciens historiens, et des troubadours, 
ou poetes provengaux. Servant de reponse aux Dissertations de Pierre Joseph, sur divers 
points de Vhistoire de Provence, Avignon, J. Du Perrier, 1704, p. 51. 

11. In the Epistre aux Capitouls de Toulouse de l’an 1659, by one Tornier, at the 
head of L’Origine des Jeux-Fleureaux de Toulouse par feu Mr. de Caseneuve, Toulouse, 
R. Bosc, 1659. 

12. Germain de Lafaille, Annales de la Ville de Toulouse, Toulouse, 1687, p. 63; 
“Abrégé de l’Ancienne Histoire de la Ville de Toulouse” (in the same work), p. 60. 

13. Pierre Joseph de Haitze, Dissertations de Pierre Joseph sur divers points de 
Vhistoire de Provence, Anvers, 1704, pp. 40-41, 44. 

14. Pierre Joseph de Haitze, Apologetique de la religion des Provengaux au sujet de 
Ste. Madelene, Aix, Ve Ch. David, 1711, pp. 32, 66. 

15. Adrien Baillet, one of those authors previously cited, loc. cit., p. 10, used “moyen 
Age” twice in his Jugemens des Scavans, tv, Part 3, pp. 44, 166. 
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“les Escrivains du moyen 4ge”?** And if “les siecles moyens” are 
distinguished from the “premiers”** (of the Christian era), how bread 
a span do they cover? De Haitze seems to include the tenth, eleventh 
and twelfth centuries in his “moien tems,”** but nothing shows that 
this excluded others. Lafaille views “l’origine et la décadence de la 
Poésie Provengale” as part of “l’Histoire du moyen tems,” which also 
takes in Nithard (ninth century),”* but leaves us without further specifi- 
cations. P.-F. Chifflet merely quotes documents of the thirteenth cen- 
tury.” 

But others are more explicit. J.-J. Chifflet’s references, at least, are 
more numerous, and place Saint Isidore of Seville (ca. 570-636) at 
the head of the “siecles mitoyens.”* By means of Chifflet’s Latin 
works, we can follow the “media saecula” up to the thirteenth century,” 
and in Le Faux Childebrand, where he speaks of “quelques Escrivains 
modernes du XVI. et XVII. siecle,”** we may wonder whether the 
fifteenth is not already considered the last medieval century. De 
Marca would seem to go beyond Saint Isidore, to begin his “moyen 
age” at the time of Clovis;** his latest reference is Alain des Isles 
(twelfth century),” but as L’Histoire de Bearn stops short in the 
thirteenth century, we cannot know whether this was intended as the 
upper terminus of the middle ages.** The canons of the Synod of 
Laodicea (fourth century), confirmed by the Council of Chalcedon 
(fifth century), are Labbe’s earliest reference, which is followed by 
many others throughout the centuries, up to Steron (Stereon— 
thirteenth-fourteenth centuries ).** As for de Caseneuve’s “tems moien,” 
it includes as early a writer as Ennodius (474-521),” with authors of 
every century as far as Matthew Paris,” of the thirteenth. 

The upper limit of the “moyen Age” is not easily discernible in 


16. Sentimens sur les historiens de Provence, Aix, C. David, 1682, p. 20. 

17. Dissertations historiques pour la S. Eglise d’Aix, Lyon, M. Liberal, 1668, p. xxi. 

18. Dissertations de Pierre Joseph sur divers points de Vhistoire de Provence, Anvers, 
1704, Pp. 40-41. 

19. Op. cit., pp. 63, 60. 

20. Op. cit., p. 5. 

21. Le Faux Childebrand relégué aux Fables, 1659, p. 95. 

22. Vindiciae Hispanicae, Antverpia, 1645, p. 190. 

23. Page 72. 

24. Op. cit., p. 684. 

25. Ibid., p. 254. 

26. A MS bringing the work up to 1620 was known to exist, but it has disappeared. 

27. Op. cit., pp. 65, 30. 

28. Instructions pour le Franc-Alleu de la Province de Languedoc, Toulouse, 1641, 


. 215. 
29. Les Origines de la langue frangoise, p. 97. 
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most of these texts; and whenever we try to determine it, it seems to 
fall somewhat short of our modern notion of it. Our authors, however, 
may have thought of a longer span without chancing to use “moyen 
age” in connection with specific fourteenth or fifteenth-century docu- 
ments. At any rate, whenever indications are not lacking, the lower 
limits correspond more closely to those established by usage. 

We may conclude then that the diversity of forms was not sympto- 
matic of a diversity of meanings. Where our terms yield some kind of 
definition, they cover, more or less, the same centuries, and most of 
those included in the Middle Ages today. This but confirms our earlier 
conclusion that the French term was not confined to a philological 
meaning, as is further proved by expressions like “la Provence dans le 
moyen tems,”*° “les Coustumes du moyen temps” and “Vhistoire du 
moyen temps.”*” 

NATHAN EDELMAN 
College of the City of New York 
30. P. J. de Haitze, op. cit., p. 44. 
31. Pierre de Marca, op. cit., “Au lecteur.” 


32. P. J. de Haitze, op. cit., pp. 40-41; Tornier, op. cit., “Epistre”; G. de Lafaille, 
op. cit., pp. 60, 63. 
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DANTE NOTES 





“VAGO VAGO” (PURG., XXXII, 135) 


ONE OF THE most vigorous sentences—thrilling, in fact, in the swift 
power of its descriptive diction—in the entire Divine Comedy is that 
which tells of the Dragon’s unforeseen and sudden attack from below, 
on the tortured Car of the Church: 
Poi parve a me che la terra s’ aprisse 
tr’ ambo le ruote, e vidi uscirne un drago 
che per lo carro su la coda fisse; 
e come vespa che ritragge l’ago, 
a sé traendo la coda maligna, 
trasse del fondo e gissen vago vago. 
(Purg., XXXII, 130-135) 


“Then it appeared to me that the ground opened between the two 
wheels, and I saw issue from it a dragon that up through the car thrust 
his tail; and as a wasp that draws back its sting, drawing to himself his 
malign tail, tore out part of the bottom and went off vago vago.”— 
which I should like to translate “writhing and eager,” or similarly. 

This concluding phrase, one of the many age-long cruxes of Dante 
interpretation, has been explained, paraphrased, and translated in 
various ways; but the meanings given fall pretty clearly into four 
groups: (1) wandering, writhing, twisting, twining, and the like, (2) 
exultant, proudly rejoicing [at the harm done], (3) fiercely insatiable, 
eager [to do more damage], (4) slow[ly], at leisure. 

The word vago had in Dante’s time a rather wide range of meanings, 
some only slightly variant, others apparently quite unrelated to each 
other: wandering, vague; eager, loving; charming (usually to the eyes; 
therefore nearly a synonym of “beautiful”). The interpretation of our 
“vago vago” as “slow[ly],” etc., which is given by some,* seems the 
least likely; as it is an unusual, or practically non-existent, meaning 
which apparently would have to be developed rather arbitrarily from 
the primal meaning, “wandering;” besides coming like an anticlimax 
to the description. 


1. E.g., Passerini: “lento lento; come la ‘mala striscia’ del Canto 8°, 100-102.”—Del 
Lungo: “a suo agio (‘vago vago,’ bel bello).”—Scartazzini (Leipzig ed. of D.C., m, 758) 
credits Benvenuto da Imola, along with Gregoretti, as explaining “Bel bello, ossia 
lentamente e serpeggiando;” but I find Benvenuto advancing only the latter meaning; 
and that indirectly; he says: “idest, recessit ille draco. Et hic nota quod Machomettus 
vagatus est postea per orbem terrarum. .. .” 
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Not a few of the commentators, surprisingly, seem to allow two 
possible meanings as being intended at once;* but more of them, 
naturally, adhere to that traditional tendency to insist on only one in 
every case. The Dragon of Revelation is invoked, and undoubtedly 
with reason, as the prototype of this allegorical figure; chapter x11, vss. 
3, 4, and 9, are quoted: “And . . . behold a great red dragon. . . . And 
his tail drew the third part of the stars of heaven, and did cast them to 
earth. . . . And the great dragon was cast out, that old serpent, called 
the Devil, and Satan, which deceiveth the whole world.” So far so good; 
but vs. 17 of the same chapter should be adduced also: “And the 
dragon was wroth with the woman, and went off* to make war with the 
remnant of her seed, which keep the commandments of God, and have 
the testimony of Jesus Christ.”—“gissen vago vago”: he “went off 
eager” to do what more harm he could. 

The meaning “twisting about, writhing, wandering,” which I see 
also in our phrase, is insisted upon, or allowed, by the majority of 
expositors; and the basis of that acceptance, in the case of many of 
them, is the apparently well founded belief that Dante had in mind the 
uncertain and tortuous ways of schismatics and heretics in general— 
for the Dragon clearly symbolizes such—or specifically meant Moham- 
medanism, which, as Benvenuto said of its founder,* after rending 
Christendom and carrying away part of it (Mohammedanism being 
regarded as one of the schisms or heresies from Christianity), “wan- 
dered afterward throughout the inhabited world.” To this I should add 
the familiar characterization of the Devil, in J Peter, v, 8, which has 
exactly the same thought, though the beast of the figure is different: 
“Your adversary the Devil, like a roaring lion, goes around” (Latin of 
the Vulgate: “circuit”) “seeking whom he may devour.’”* 

I therefore see in “vago vago,” here, both the meanings of “eager 
[for more prey],” and “twisting,” “writhing about,” “scurrying hither 
and thither [in quest of it].” The last-quoted Scripture passage com- 


2. E.g., Blanc and a number of others (v. Scart., Leipzig ed., m, 758) give meanings 
(1) and (2); Gregoretti gives (1) and (4)—see note 1, Mazzoni gives (2) and (3). 

3. The Vulgate text of Apoc., has “abiit,” which corresponds more exactly to “gissen” 
than does the English version: “Et iratus est draco in mulierem: et abiit facere praelium 
cum reliquis de semine eius. . . .” The King James version says merely: “. . . went to 
make war... .” 

4. See note 1 supra. 

5. The English version, “walketh about,” takes most of the energy out of the expres- 
sion.“Tervagant” of the Infernal Trinity, in the Roland cycle (T., Apollin, Mahon), is 
explained, Zs., Beith. 41, p. xvii, note 8 (cf. Zs. xt, 497 f.), as from “terram vagans,” 
i.e., Satan, roving the world. 
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bines them both; the regular meanings of vago have both;* and the 
combination of these two out of the several senses of that word appear 
to me to fit the thought, the spirit, and the climactic effect of the de- 
scription better than any one word, or any other pair. 

The two concepts are combined also in the phrase “cupido e vagante” 
applied to the Harlot’s eyes, near the end of this same canto. When 
she turned them, “greedy and roving,” in Dante’s direction, her Giant 
paramour flogged her. The participial adjective, vagante, has only the 
one, original, sense of “roving, wandering” which it took from the verb; 
so that to express also the idea of “greedy, eager” the specific ad- 
jective, cupido, had to be added. The Harlot’s eagerness for new con- 
quests is not only naturally accompanied by, but also is revealed to the 
spectators by, her continually shifting glance; just as the Dragon’s 
eagerness for more prey goes with, and is shown by, the reptilian contor- 
tions of his precipitate departure. In their contexts in this canto, there- 
fore, the two compound epithets, “vago vago,” and “cupido e vagante,” 
are practically synonymous. 


BENCHES AND BENCHES (PAR., X, 22; etc.) 


About to announce his arrival in the Sun, Dante explains how this 
greatest of the “planets” lay at the point of the spring equinox as he 
entered it; and after a careful astronomical and geometrical exposition 
of what that point means in the celestial sphere, he admonishes the 
reader with the following words: “now remain, reader, upon your 
bench (danco), reflecting upon that which is foretasted, if you wish 
to be happy much sooner than weary. I have set before you: now 
feed yourself by yourself; for all my attention is wrested to itself by 
that matter whereof I have become scribe.”” 

This seems to be a pretty clear case of the fusion of two metaphors 
into one, with a single critical word, “banco,” functioning for both, 
with two of its standard meanings. The reader, who also is the learner 
and pupil, sits obediently upon his bench, pondering the exposition of 
his teacher; and what mental food has been set before him he must 


6. I judge Dante to have combined the same two senses of vago also in each of two 
other passages: Purg., x1x, 22: “Io volsi Ulisse del suo cammin vago”; i.e., a journey 
which was “wandering,” here and there in the Mediterranean, and “eager” with the 
hero’s habitual curiosity for new experiences;—and Par., xm, 14: “. . . quella vaga”: 
both “wandering” from place as echoes follow the socrce of the sound they reflect, and 
“eager, loving,” as the hapless nymph Echo was, unheeded by fair Narcissus. 

7. Par., X, 22-27: “Or ti riman, lettor, sovra ’1 tuo banco,/dietro pensando a cid che 
si preliba,/s’esser vuoi lieto assai prima che stanco./Messo t’ho innanzi: omai per te ti 
ciba;/ché a sé torce tutta la mia cura/quella materia ond’io son fatto scriba.” 
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now serve to himself, like the guest who sits on his bench at the table 
of his generous but busy host. 

The reader has been invited, as has been said above, to contemplate 
that heavenly point to which he, in company with his guide and teacher, 
is journeying; and immediately he is whisked, with him, to that shining 
goal, by the power of Her who is the guide of them both.* Consider, 
and compare, an earlier passage: that in Par., 1, 1-30, at the moment 
when they made their first Heavenward sweep: the Poet’s readers are 
warned of the arduousness of the new and untried pilgrimage; then, 
“those few who had betimes lifted up their faces for the bread of the 
Angels,’””® are encouraged to follow in the wake of the leader, whose 
eyes are directed onward and upward to the Bears—that is, the stars 
of Heaven in general, and the guiding stars of navigators in particular: 
they are upon a more wonderful expedition even than that of the 
wonder-ship Argo—; and in a twinkling, “almost as quickly as you 
see the sky,” the ascent is made, through the superhuman power of 
Beatrice. Is it unnatural that, pondering the parallelism of these 
passages, the “banco” of x, 22, has made me think of a third possible 
meaning: the “bench” of a rower in such boats as antiquity and the 
Middle Ages knew? And especially since the use by Dante again of that 
strange combination of the figure of bread, with that of putting out on a 
far and seafaring quest, shows the two concepts to have been somehow 
closely associated in his mind?—for in his Banquet, after he has ex- 
plained, in the first Book, how he has chosen and adapted the vulgar 
Italian tongue so that it may be used as the “bread” with which may be 
eaten the viands of his doctrine, he begins the prose of the second Book 
with the sentence: “Now that through my preliminary exposition, with 
me as server, my bread has been in the preceding treatise sufficiently 
prepared, the time calls and invites my ship to leave the haven; 
wherefore, having trimmed the mainsail of reason to the breeze of my 
desire, I enter upon the open sea with hopes of a pleasant voyage and 

8. Par., x, 37-39: “E Beatrice quella che si scorge/di bene in meglio si subitamente,/che 
Yatto suo per tempo non si sporge.”—The usual interpretation of the first clause here, 
making “Beatrice” the subject, seems awkward, and unnatural in word order; I suggest 
that we take it as predicate nominative instead, giving thus primary emphasis on the 
etymological significance of the name: “Bestower of blessings is she who thus .. .!” 

9. Vs. 10 f.: “Voi altri pochi che drizzaste il collo/per tempo al pan delli angeli. . . .” 
—Drizzare il collo” signifies raising the face, as from a downcast position of grief: cf. 
Rim., ctv, 60.—Buti: “. . . lo capo non si leva alto se ‘1 collo non si dirizza, e cosi lo 
piegare lo collo da ad intendere l’abbassare del capo.”—Heavenly Truth, in its most in- 
clusive sense, is the spiritual meaning of “the bread of the Angels”; its literal meaning, 


for Old Testment times, was taken to be “manna,” and after the Incarnation it denoted 
anagogically Christ, and His Body in the Eucharist. 
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of a salutary harbor and praiseworthy, at the finish of my supper.” 
Favorable winds were always wooed, and taken advantage of— 
“Minerva breathes”—;* but the staple motive power was that fur- 
nished by the banks of rowers; and they must be tireless and faithful: 
“old and slow’* were Ulysses and his last brave crew; but dauntlessly 
they stuck to their hardy task, “making wings of their oars for the 
mad,” but heroic, “flight.””* Let us read over again the terzina with 
which we started: “Now remain, reader, upon your bench, reflecting 
upon that which is foretasted, if you wish to be happy much sooner 
than weary.” The final adjective seems to take on a new aptness! It 
is only the Blessed, who without toil and effort can feast upon the 
Heavenly Bread: up there in the Great White Rose Dante saw them 
at last, with the Angels “descending into the flower and extending to 
them, from bench to bench,” as they sat there in everlasting hierarchy, 
their endless portions “of the peace and the ardor” brought on swift 
and willing wings from the Divine Light.” 

Reminiscent of the glorious expedition of the Argonauts,” the 
Poet’s far journey and high quest—quest of the bidden, not the for- 
bidden, goal as was that of the impious Ulysses—: quest of spiritual 
food, for himself and those few companions,” of his readers, who 
desired that food: all this naturally, almost inevitably, brought about 
those metaphors of boat, bench and rower, and pilot-captain dispensing 
the daily viaticum, till the final harbor of their desire be reached; 
where shall be beheld their happy predecessors, partakers now and 
evermore of the Angelic feast. 


RAYS AND SPOKES? (PAR., XIII, 16) 
The elaborate comparison of the two rings of theological Teachers 


10. Conv., u, i, 1: “Poi che proemialmente ragionando, me ministro, ¢ lo mio pane 
nello precedente trattato con sufficienza preparato, lo tempo chiama e domanda la mia 
nave uscir di porto; per che dirizzato |’artimone della ragione all’éra del mio desiderio, 
entro in pelago con isperanza di dolce cammino e di salutevole porto e laudabile nella 
fine della mia cena.” 

11. Par., u, 8. 

12. Inf., xxvi, 106. 

13. Inf., XXVI, 125. 

14, Par., xxx1, 16-18: “Quando scendean nel fior, di banco in banco/porgevan della 
pace e dell’ardore/ch’elli acquistavan ventilando il fianco.” 

15. Par., 1. 16-18: “Que’gloriosi che passaro a Colco/non s’ammiraron come voi 
farete,/quando Iason vider fatto bifolco.” Cf. xxx11, 96.—Even in close connection after the 
wedding of the two metaphors in Conv., m1, i, 1 (see note ro supra) he did not fail to 
mention Orpheus and his song: which ties in again with vs. 3 of our m canto of Par.: 
“. .. mio legno che cantando varca;” Mazzoni, for instance, glosses: “Come la nave Argo, 
la prima che solcd il mare; sulla quale andd cantando Orfeo.” 

16. Inf., xxvi, 101 f.: “. . . quella compagna/picciola dalla qual non fui diserto.” 
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that surround Dante and his guide in the Solar Heaven, to two con- 
centric constellations of a dozen stars each, is complicated at its close 
by two items of explanation which have served to mystify rather than 
enlighten subsequent generations. The reader is asked to imagine the 
suggested pair of stellar circles as “having, the one in the other, its 
raggi; and both to revolve in such wise that the one should go al prima 
and the other al poi.”*" 

This last pair of clauses, with the curious phrases “al prima” and 
“al poi,” is variously interpreted to mean: (1) one first, the other 
after;** (2) one more rapidly—the outer circle—, the other more 
slowly: so that the spirits may maintain their relative positions;*® (3) 
one forward and the other backward.” A definition of “time,” quoted 
in the Convivio from Aristotle, favors the first of these alternatives;™ 
and as it is the only bit of evidence from Dante’s own usage, it certainly 
would seem that it should have precedence over other explanations. 
Keeping therefore the thought of “first one, and then the other” in 
mind, let us turn to the question of the “raggi.” 

Of all of the many times—between 80 and 90—that Dante uses the 
word raggio, there is none in which it surely seems to mean anything 
other than “ray.” The word may mean, however, and doubtless might 
mean in medieval Italian, also “radius” and “spoke”—though razza is 
now commoner in the latter sense. Naturally some commentators have 
been tempted to take “raggi” in our passage as meaning “radii”; and 
of those who do so, the ones that understand the radii of the stars of the 
inner circle to lie “in” the radii of the outer stars, so as to coincide 
with them to the extent of their length, meet the objection that, if the 
arrangement were such, the outer stars would be hidden from Dante’s 
sight by the inner ones, which would then be directly in the line of 
vision, in each case. But by imagining the radii of each circle to lie, 
alternately, between those of the other circle, this difficulty is obviated; 
and, as the two rings revolved (in the same direction, according to our 
hypothesis), the successive lights would appear to Dante’s gaze, if 
fixed in any definite direction lying within their plane, in such manner 
that one, say, of the inner circle would “go,” pass by, “first” (“andasse 

17. Par., xm, 16-18: “e Yun nell’altro aver li raggi suoi,/e amendue girarsi per 
maniera,/che l’uno andasse al prima e l’altro al poi.” 

_ 18. E.g., Scartazzini (though hesitantly), Norton, Grandgent (with a special applica- 
ae E.g., Torraca, and (apparently) Passerini. 

20. E.g., Longfellow, Tommaseo, (Scartazzini-) Vandelli. 


21. Conv., tv, ii, 6: “Lo tempo, secondo che dice Aristotile nel quarto della Fisica 
é ‘numero di movimento, secondo prima e poi.’” 
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al prima’), and “then” (“al poi”) one of the outer circle, and so on. 
This explanation, though he set it forth perhaps almost too briefly, is 
that of Gregoretti; and if it is original with him it deserves, I think, 
more recognition that has been accorded it.” 

My own contribution is limited to the suggestion that, in using 
“raggi” here, Dante was thinking—in addition to the meaning “rays,” 
with which most of the commentators content themselves; and which 
is unescapable in this context—not perhaps so much of “radii,” but 
rather of “spokes.” This suggestion would be gratuitous, were it not 
for several striking recurrences of the figure of a “wheel,” or related 
concepts, in connection with the luminous circles. In Par., x, 145, the 
inner circle is integrated into the simile of the horloge by being called 
“the glorious wheel” (la gloriosa rota) ; in the early section of the same 
long sentence with “raggi” in our canto xm the “Wain” (Carro) is 
featured, with its concrete figure insisted on through a reference to its 
“wagon-tongue” (temo) ;* and the rotation of the heavens as a whole is 
included in the term “primal wheel” (prima rota). The very fact that 
the circles revolve is also of significance. And then, there is the further 
fact that the pre-eminence of St. Dominic and St. Francis in their re- 
spective circles recalls the identification of the wheels of the Car of 
the Church, in Purg., xxx, 107, with their respective Orders. 

As it happens, though this has no direct bearing on the argument, 
a diagram of the two circles, with their radii alternating, would be 
much like a perspective outline sketch of the spokes of two parallel 
wheels seen in the line of their axle. 


PARENTS AND CHILDREN (PAR., XXII-XXIII) 


Beatrice, eagerly awaiting the coming of the hosts of the “Triumph 
of Christ,” is compared, at the beginning of canto xxm of the Para- 
diso, to a bird on “the nest of her sweet young” eagerly watching and 
waiting for the sun to rise, that she may “find the food wherewith to 


22. Gregoretti’s explanation, to which I have not had direct access, may have been more 
full than the following paragraph which I quote entire, at second hand, from Scartazzini’s 
Leipzig ed. of the Commedia, m1, 339: “Dal centro dei due cerchi suppongansi condotti 
12 raggi ai 12 spiriti del cerchio interno. Se li 12 spiriti della ghirlanda esterna si trovas- 
sero nella prolungazione di quei raggi andrebbero nel girare pari a pari con gli altri 12 
spiriti della corona interna. Ma poiché dice il Poeta che i due segni giravano in maniera 
che l’uno andava prima e laltra poi, cid significa che gli spiriti del cerchio maggiore non 
si trovavano nella detta prolungazione, ma tra raggio e raggio, il che era necessario affin- 
ché Dante posto nel centro potesse verderli tutti.” 

23. Par., xm, 7-9: “imagini quel carro a cu’il seno/basta del nostro cielo e notte e 
giorno,/si ch’al volger del temo non vien meno.” 
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feed them.” This simile, in spite of its intrinsic beauty, has met with 
some adverse criticism from the standpoint of fitness.” 

The underlying justification, if it can be so called, may really be, it 
occurs to me, of an abstract and structural nature, involving a deliberate 
purpose on the part of the author to group his rhetorical figures in a 
specific conceptual type, so as to lead up to a capital theme, or “mo- 
ment,” of his narrative and exposition. The esthetic value of this pro- 
cedure is doubtful, according to the usual canons of criticism; and the 
exact angle from which to judge the author’s intent is difficult of de- 
termination; but the facts of the case, from the external and statistical 
standpoint, are as follows. Into the last few terzine of the preceding 
canto (XXII) are massed various figures of speech denoting parents 
and offspring;** then this xx1m canto opens with the elaborate simile 
of the parent bird and its brood, and we find ourselves launched into 
the one canto of the Poem which most features the supreme Mother 
and her Son: “the rose in which the divine Word became flesh’’;* 
where the Angelic ring circles “the high joy that breathes from the 
womb that was hospice of our Desire,” and will circle it ‘until she 
shall follow her Son’* back up to the Empyrean. The same figure-type 
occurs also in the first half of this canto, vss. 55-57: “If now should 
sound all those tongues that Polhymnia with her sisters made with 


24. Par., xx, 1-9: “Come l’augello, intra l’amate fronde,/posato al nido de’suoi dolci 
nati/la notte che le cose ci nasconde,/che per veder li aspetti disiati/e per trovar lo cibo 
ende li pasca,/in che gravi labor li sono aggrati,/previene il tempo in su aperta frasca,/e 
con ardente affetto il sole aspetta,/fiso guardando pur che I’alba nasca.”—Perhaps, strictly 
speaking, “augello” should be considered to mean the male parent bird, inasmuch as Old 
Italian had feminine forms augella, aucella, and uccella, which were not so very rare. 
Among the translators and commentators, however, I have thus far found only one, 
G. L. Passerini, in his commentary (Florence, 1918), who makes it clear that he takes 
it so. Dante uses the word a score of times (not counting the diminutives—which ap- 
parently have never had fem. forms in Italian); and in Rim., crv, ror, has “uccella,” to 
agree with the feminine noun “canzone.”—St. Francis’s use of “sirocchie” to refer to 
“uccelli,” in Fioretti, xv1, is due doubtless to the fact of its being translated from a Latin 
original; since avis is feminine gender. 

25. E.g., Holbrook, Dante and the Anmal Kingdom, p. 236: “The mind halts when 
Beatrice is introduced and wonders what resemblance there can be between nesting birds 
and angels.” 


26. Vs. 116: “Quelli ch’é padre d’ogni mortal vita” (ze., the Sun); 139: “. . . la figlia 
di Latona ... ;” 142: “L’aspetto del tuo mato, Iperione;” 143 f.: “. . . vidi com si 
move/circa e vicino a lui, Maia e Dione” (two mothers: of Mercury and Venus, respec- 
tively, addressed in the vocative, in parallel to the preceding “Iperione”); 145 f.: “. . . il 
temperar di Giove/tra ’1 padre e ’1 figlio.” 

27. xx, 73 f.: “. . . la rosa in che il verbo divino/carne si fece. . . .” 


28. xx, 103-108: “Io sono amore angelico che giro/l’alta letizia che spira del 
ventre/che fu albergo del nostro disiro;/e girerommi, donna del ciel, mentre/che seguirai 
tuo figlio, e farai dia/pit la spera suprema perché gli entre.” 
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their most sweet milk most fat . . .”;*° and near the end, after Mary 
has “mounted upward following her Seed,”*° comes the simile: “as the 
babe that toward its mother extends its arms, when it has taken its 
milk” ;** and finally the transition to St. Peter, and to the next canto, 
is made with the words: “Here triumphs, under the high Son of God 
and of Mary, by his victory, . . . he who holds the keys of such glory” ;* 
with the same idea reappearing—otherwise conceptually otiose—ap- 
parently with no other purpose than to furnish a formal closing link 
in the same arbitrarily fashioned chain of imagery. 

Dante’s predilection for, and consummate artistry in presenting, pic- 
tures based on affection for, and of, children, is found lavishly scattered 
throughout the Divine Comedy, and has won deserved praise from 
commentators and essayists of all times;** but the fact of this unusual 
concentration of such images at this particular stage of the presentation, 
has not before, to my knowledge, been remarked. Perhaps I may there- 
fore, with regard to this my attempt at an explanation, say with 
Dante:** “Perchance yet by a more subtle person would be seen in this 
a more subtle reason; but this is that which I see for it, and which most 
pleases me!” 


H. D. AustTIN 
University of Southern California 


29. “Se mo sonasser tutte quelle lingue/che Polimnia con le suore fero/del latte lor 
dolcissimo pit pingue.” 


30. xxIm, 120: “. . . si levd appresso sua semenza.” 
31. xxm, 121 f.: “. . . come fantolin che ’nver la mamma/tende le braccia, poi che ‘1 
latte prese.” 


32. xxi, 136-139: “Quivi triunfa, sotto l’alto filio/di Dio e di Maria, di sua vittoria,/e 
con l’antico e col novo concilio,/colui che tien le chiavi di tal gloria.” 

33. See, especially, Tommaseo’s essay on this subject, at the end of this canto in his 
commentary to the Divine Comedy. 

34. Vita Nuova, XxIx, 4. 











TWO SPANISH IMITATIONS OF 
MAITRE PATELIN 





THE DurAN EDITION of Ramon de la Cruz’s Sainetes* contains on page 
263 of volume 1 a note: “Este sainete esta tomada de una farsa fran- 
cesa intitulada L’avocat Patelin.” This note is probably by the editor, 
as it is not reproduced in the reimpression in the Nueva Biblioteca de 
Autores Espanoles (xxii, 482). The sainete in question is El pleito del 
pastor. As the title suggests, the central theme is borrowed from the 
second episode in Maitre Patelin. Duran fails to assign this source to 
any of the other sainetes in his edition, although he published in that 
same volume another sainete—El mercador vendido (1, 1 ff.)—which is 
just as unmistakably derived from Maitre Patelin as was the one he 
so designated. The title refers to the tricked draper as clearly as the 
other title to the shepherd. The two sainetes both belong to Cruz’s 
early period—the first is of 1768, the second of 1776.” 

The Patelin copied by Cruz was L’Avocat Patelin, comédie en trois 
actes et en prose, adapted from the medieval farce by S. A. de Brueys 
in 1700 and first performed in 1706. De Brueys took pride in linking 
the two parts of his original “dans une seule action qu’il m’a fallu 
inventer, afin de garder 4 peu prés les régles qu’on observe aujourd’hui 
et qu’on ne connaissait guére en France au temps ou cette piéce fut 
faite, ce qui m’a obligé d’y ajouter les personnages de Valére, d’Henriette 
et de Colette, d’en changer entiérement l’économie et le dénofiment.” 

De Brueys’ Patelin is far inferior to his source. Every change he 
made was for the worse, and his changes are numerous and funda- 
mental. One of the most charming features of the medieval play is its 
exceeding terseness, its utter lack of padding. De Brueys has added 
an extra act, introduced a love story between the son of the draper 
and the daughter of Patelin and balanced this with an affair between 
Patelin’s servant and the shepherd, in the approved seventeenth- 
eighteenth-century manner. These improvements are bad enough in 
themselves, for they distract the reader’s attention from Patelin, the 
draper and the shepherd, who are the essential figures. But what is 
worse are his omissions. He cuts down the scene where Patelin pre- 
tends to be delirious and he loses utterly the finesse of the scene be- 

1. Coleccién de Sainetes de D. Ramon de la Cruz. Agustin Duran, 2 vols., Madrid, 1843. 


2. These are the dates of first presentation, and very nearly, we may suppose, of com- 
position, 


a 





a 
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tween the draper and Patelin, where the latter gradually works on the 
draper until the invitation to supper with goose as the piéce de 
résistance finally wins the day. De Brueys misses that completely. His 
Patelin praises the draper to his face—his original more adroitly 
praised the draper’s aunt and father—and clinches the matter by telling 
him of a posthumous debt which he finds that his father owed the draper 
and which he stands ready to pay if the draper will but come to his 
house. 

The draper is already persuaded before mention of the goose occurs. 
In fact the speech about the debt money coming as it does early in 
the scene smooths the path so much for Patelin that the audience 
expects the draper to trust him for the cloth. By placing the emphatic 
feature so early, the climax is moved forward and what follows seems 
drawn out and unnecessary. The goose so essential to the medieval 
farce seems even more unnecessary than the various manoeuvers of 
Patelin. One wonders why he indulges in them when the draper, so 
obviously entranced at the prospect of collecting a debt of 100 crowns, 
of whose very existence he was ignorant, is ready to let Patelin walk 
off with any amount of cloth. 

Two things bothered Cruz in his effort to reproduce the Patelin 
farce—its length and its spirit. By 1768 he was definitely committed 
to the writing of sainetes, that is, of short one-act plays of not more 
than twenty minutes action. Furthermore it was a tradition of the 
Spanish stage that farces could be performed only between the acts of 
a larger play, which made the presentation of a three-act farce such 
as L’Avocat Patelin out of the question. If therefore Cruz were to use 
material drawn from a three-act farce, it had to be in two one-act plays. 
This was the easier as the two episodes of his source were easy to 
separate, although necessarily he must sacrifice the laughable confusion 
in the draper’s mind during the scene before the judge. 

A more serious obstacle to the use of this material was the spirit of 
Maitre Patelin—the triumph of successful trickery. Such a spirit could 
not be put on stage in eighteenth-century Spain, for that redoubtable 
body, the Holy Inquisition watched over public morals with a jealous 
eye, and nowhere was that supervision more carefully exercised than 
in anything relating to the stage. Every play had to be passed on by 
its censors before being presented, and Cruz knew he had to cloak the 
cynicism of his French model if he were to gain permission for the 
production of his plays. 

About this time we can imagine that Cruz was ready to give up his 
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original idea and no doubt he would have done so, had it not been 
that Conde de Aranda, president of the Council of Castille, a notorious 
Francophile, had laid a ban on the Spanish stock companies of Madrid, 
forbidding them to play, as long pieces or as interludes (sainetes), any 
drama except translations or adaptations from the French, the Italian, 
or from the classics. It is during this period that we find Cruz producing 
no less than seven adaptations from the French. Evidently it seemed 
wisest to go ahead with the Patelin idea in order to placate the all- 
powerful president, who had singled out Cruz as being hostile to things 
French and had just missed barring him from writing for the stage. 

To make El pleito del pastor conform to the ideas of the censors, 
Cruz changes the ending in what is really a very unconvincing fashion. 
After the judge has dismissed the case and the lawyer has tried to 
collect his fee, only to receive the same answer, “Bée,” he threatens 
violence; this is all taken directly from L’Avocat Patelin. The shepherd, 
instead of running away as in the French, calls for help, the judge and 
the spectators return to the stage and the trick is discovered. The 
shepherd’s master is so overjoyed on learning that the lawyer has been 
tricked that he forgives the shepherd on the spot and hires him. Where- 
upon the latter pulls money from his purse and pays his master for the 
sheep he has killed, exclaiming: “I do this in order that I may not be 
a criminal.” The sentiment is laudable indeed, but it comes as a shock 
to the reader, who had not been led to expect any such nobility of 
character. 

At the beginning El pleito del pastor diverges far from its source. 
Two village maids, washing clothes in the public fountain, sing songs 
and flirt with a young laborer. They seem to be on the stage only to 
furnish an audience for the ensuing quarrel between the shepherd and 
his master, a quarrel which culminates in the latter’s breaking the 
former’s head with his staff. The two girls advise the shepherd to seek 
sanctuary from his master’s wrath in the church, but when, instead, he 
wishes to consult a lawyer, they wash their hands of such a fool. The 
scene with the lawyer does not differ materially from De Brueys’ French 
elaboration, in which the lawyer recognizes the shepherd as one of two 
brothers whom he had defended sometime previously, and who had 
failed to pay their debt to him. He states that one brother died in 
prison and the shepherd exclaims: “That was not I,” and maintains 
that not he, but his dead brother owed the lawyer. Finally he agrees to 
pay the debt owed and an additional fee. De Brueys and Cruz both make 
the shepherd more criminal than does the medieval farce, where he 
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only eats an occasional sheep. De Brueys’ shepherd had eaten 30 in 
three years, Cruz’s had sold 120 to a local butcher in one year. Both 
have the lawyer refuse to take the case until the shepherd promises to 
pay the fee long due, and to add a like amount immediately on the com- 
pletion of the case. 

In the scene before the judge—a scene much shorter than in L’A vocat 
Patelin, for there is no one but the shepherd with his “Bée” to supply 
the humor—Cruz follows his source as far as he can, with only one very 
minor change: the master has beaten the shepherd on stage, and 
cannot therefore claim that in the darkness he failed to observe that 
one of his blows landed on the shepherd’s head. 

To save El mercador vendido from the censors, Cruz is compelled to 
make far greater changes than in El pleito del pastor. His lawyer is 
unmarried but possessed of four lovely sisters. These girls are courted 
by the four sons of the draper. The latter has seized the inheritance 
willed the sons by their dead mother and refuses to disgorge. He will 
never stir from his shop and consequently they cannot get at his strong 
box or at their money which it contains. The problem in Cruz’s play 
is to lure him away from his shop. This the lawyer agrees to do. 
Cruz’s lawyer takes the cloth only to consult his sisters on whether 
he should buy it or not. The ensuing scene of feigned illness is also 
curtailed. The eldest sister invents the trick, not the lawyer; the four 
girls together carry it off. The preliminary scene of hushed speaking is 
substantially the same, but the lawyer, supported by two of the sisters, 
returns to the sitting-room in nightgown and night cap but with a cape 
over his nightgown lest the decencies be violated. The dancing, the 
talking of gibberish, are omitted; only the taking the draper for a 
doctor is kept. Then the draper’s servant rushes in with the news that 
the sons have opened the strong box, the sons come in and beg for- 
giveness, followed closely by the judge and his attendants. The judge 
hears the evidence, decides the sons are in the right, the draper learns 
that he has four daughters-in-law-to-be and leaves in disgust, fearing, 
as he says, that if he remains they will make him marry the lawyer. 
The bolt of cloth has diminished so much in importance that nothing 
more is heard of it. It was not stolen but merely borrowed, it was not 
an aim in itself, it was not even a necessary part of the plot to lure 
the draper from home. The hope of receiving the 100 doubloons was 
sufficient for that. Cruz seems to have wanted to use the cloth because it 
was in his source, but, as it does not fit into his sainete, he speedily 
forgot all about it and the audience is left wondering whatever became 
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of it. At the end of the play the draper and the lawyer have both for- 
gotten its existence. 

There is indeed a wide gulf between the moods of the French and 
the Spanish farces. The Spanish lawyer descends to trickery only to 
help the course of true love, though the selfish interest of getting four 
sisters off his hands may have helped to stifle his conscience. But the 
trick is not played for its own sake, and the cynical delight in successful 
theft is gone. There is nothing left that could shock the most sensitive 
censor. 

It is not too much to say that Cruz has given us two amusing plays. 
Taking into account the difficulties he had to face, that is perhaps all 
we have a right to expect. If exception be made of the scene before the 
judge where the draper gets all tangled up in his wrath at Patelin—a 
scene Cruz could not reproduce in either sainete—it seems to me that 
Cruz has improved on his source. E/ pleito del pastor is shorter than De 
Brueys’ treatment of the same subject, and lacks much of the French- 
man’s padding. The utterly unexpected note of the restitution of the 
money by the shepherd is so out of character as to be really amusing. 
In El mercador vendido, four sisters and four sons are surely more 
broadly farcical than one daughter and one son, and we are spared the 
anxieties, confidences and moralizing of Patelin’s wife, the love-making 
of Valére and Patelin’s daughter and a host of monologues by every 
one of the characters of De Brueys’ long-drawn-out play. If Cruz’s 
Patelin is a less amusing character than is De Brueys’, and I think that 
must be conceded, his plays are more concise, his action swifter, and the 
interest level never falls as low as is the case in certain scenes of De 
Brueys’ production. 


A. HAMILTON 
University of Illinois 

















IS EL MAYOR PRODIGIO BY 
LOPE DE VEGA? 





NOT THE LEAST imperative of the many unsolved problems concerned 
with the authorship of siglo de oro plays is that of El mayor prodigio. 
Except for an expression of doubt recorded by Rennert and Castro, this 
play on the legend of St. Patrick’s Purgatory has regularly been assumed 
to be by Lope de Vega, despite the fact that his right to it has never 
been established.’ Because of the extreme rarity of the text—a rarity 
so great that none of those who have dealt with the play in recent years 
has been able to locate and read it—the attribution to Lope is likely 


1. The play was listed as Lope’s by Fajardo, Medel and Huerta, no doubt because his 
name appeared on the old text presently to be discussed. The modern critics who have 
accepted this attribution are: A. F. von Schack, Historia de la literatura y del arte 
dramatico en Espafia, Madrid, 1887, 1v, 210, and Nachtrége etc., Frankfurt am Main, 
1854, pp. 44, 85; A. Schaeffer, Geschichte des spanischen Nationaldramas, Leipzig, 1890, 
I, 201-203; I, 317; M. Menéndez y Pelayo, Obras de Lope de Vega, Madrid, 1895, v, 
Ivii; L. Rouanet, Drames religieux de Calderén, Les cheveux d’Absalon, La Vierge du 
Sagrario, Le Purgatoire de saint Patrice, Paris, 1898, pp. 286-289; R. Miquel y Planas, 
Llegendes de Valtra vida, Barcelona, 1914, p. 329; E. Cotarelo y Mori, Ensayo sobre la 
vida y obras de D. Pedro Calderén de la Barca, Madrid, 1924, pp. 130-131; A. G. 
Solalinde, La primera versién espaiola de “El purgatorio de San Patricio” y la difusién 
de esta leyenda en Espanta, apud Homenaje ofrecido a Menéndez Pidal, Madrid, 1925, 0, 
255; P. MacBride, “Saint Patrick’s Purgatory in Spanish Literature,” in Studies, An Irish 
Quarterly, xxv (1936), 287. 

Of the foregoing only Menéndez y Pelayo has touched on the question of doubtful 
authorship, writing as follows: “Nada decimos aqui de las dos notables piezas religioso- 
fantasticas, Fray Diablo (original de El Diablo predicador, cominmente atribuido a Luis 
de Belmonte), y El mayor prodigio, o el purgatorio en vida (original de El Purgatorio de 
San Patricio de Calderén), porque la atribucién de estas dos comedias a Lope, aunque 
apoyada por tan respetable autoridad como la de Schaeffer, todavia no esta exenta de 
controversia, y requiere particular estudio, que tendra su propio lugar cuando tratemos de 
las comedias atribuidas a Lope. Y ojala que para entonces podamos afiadir a su repertorio, 
con prueba plena, estas dos romanticas creaciones, que Lope no necesita para su gloria, 
pero que bastarian para la de cualquier otro poeta” (loc. cit.). This statement has been 
variously interpreted. For Miquel y Planas (loc. cit.) it leaves no doubt that Menéndez y 
Pelayo believed Lope to -be the author of the play: “El no haver pogut acabar l’il-lustre 
critic la magna publicacié de les obres de Lope de Vega, que feia a obs de la Reial 
Academia Espanyola, ens deixa en la ignorancia de les raons en que creia poder con- 
solidar l’atribucié a favor del ‘Fenix de los Ingenios’ de la comedia El mayor prodigio; 
emperd el paragraf transcrit (the above quoted statement of Menéndez y Pelayo) no 
deixa dubte respecte la opiniéd d’en Menéndez y Pelayo. . . .” H. A. Rennert, however, 
after mentioning Schaeffer’s attribution of the play to Lope, writes: “To Menéndez y 
Pelayo it seems doubtful” (“A Bibliography of the Dramatic Works of Lope de Vega 
Carpio,” in Revue Hispanique, xxxm, (1915), 204). Rennert’s remark is accepted by A. 
Castro: “pero a Menéndez y Pelayo le parece dudosa” (Vida de Lope de Vega, Madrid, 
1919, pp. 405-496). The latter interpretation seems to me gratuitous. Menéndez y Pelayo’s 
statement would appear to indicate, if anything, his inclination to favor the attribution 
to Lope. It is therefore to be regretted that the great critic never returned to the problem, 
though I do not see how he could have established Lope’s paternity of the work. 
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to be perpetuated unless attention is called to the slight foundation upon 
which the attribution rests and to certain internal evidence that points 
rather to an author other than Lope. Since the text is still available (see 
note 2), it is to be hoped that further study of the work may throw 
more light upon its authorship. 

The assumption that Lope de Vega wrote El mayor prodigio goes 
back ultimately to the fact that he was given as the author on the only 
known text, a unique fragment now lost, of an unidentified seventeenth- 
century volume of comedias.’ As is well known the wrong authors were 
frequently given in the old editions; the more famous dramatists, 
especially, were often fathered with works they had not written. Such 
an attribution, therefore, can carry little weight in itself. Particularly 
is this true in the present instance, if, as I believe, the fragment con- 
taining El mayor prodigio formed part of the volume which included 
the longer version of La estrella de Sevilla and which has been partially 
reconstructed by Foulché-Delbosc.* The first signature and the first 
folio number of the Duran fragment of our play, as given by Rouanet, 
correspond exactly to those of the eighth play of this volume.* What 


2. This fragment had belonged to Duran and was later acquired by the Biblioteca 
Nacional, Madrid, where it was seen by Rouanet and, to judge by Menéndez y Pelayo’s 
comments, also by the latter. Since then, however, it has been lost. Miquel y Planas was 
unsuccessful in his efforts to locate the text (op. cit., p. 329). Castro reported it missing 
from the Biblioteca Nacional (op. cit., p. 495) as did Solalinde (op. cit., p. 255, n. 4). 
I was likewise unable to find it there in 1934. Rouanet, the only one who has given a 
description of it, writes: “Lope de Vega ne dut pas tarder a s’inspirer de l’ceuvre de 
Montalban pour composer son drame El mayor prodigio. La Barrera, qui mentionne cette 
piéce dans son Catdlogo del teatro antiguo espanol, commet une erreur en la rangeant au 
nombre de celles qui furent publiées seulement en éditions sueltas. L’exemplaire que j’ai 
vu a la Bibliothéque Nationale de Madrid et qui provient de la bibliothéque d’Agustin 
Duran, comme celui que cite La Barrera—c’est apparemment le méme—est folié de 141 
& 162, le verso du dernier feuillet en blanc. Il porte les signatures y, y2, y3, y4, Z, 22, Z3,.-.- 
A*, A*2, A*3, et est incomplet des fols. 152-153. Preuves évidentes qu'il ne s’agit point 
ici d’une swelta,, mais d’un fragment de quelque Parte desconocida. Le titre est comme il 
suit: El mayor prodigio/comedia/famosa/de Lope de Vega Carpio./Representola Auen- 
dano./” (op. cit., p. 286). 

Fortunately, though the fragment has been lost, almost the entire text is still available 
in a manuscript copy made from the fragment for Schaeffer in 1889. This copy is in the 
library of the University of Freiburg; cf. L. Klaiber, “Die altspanischen und altportu- 
giesischen Drucke und Handschriften der Universititsbibliothek Freiburg i. B.,” in Rev. 
Hisp., txxxt, Premiére Partie (1933), 525. For the incompleteness of this text of the play, 
see note 13 infra. 

3. Cf. his edition of La estrella de Sevilla, in Rev. Hisp., xtvmm (1920), 500-507. The 
volume, as reconstituted by Foulché-Delbosc (p. 507), from fragments scattered in differ- 
ent libraries, was made up as follows: (1) play still unkown, fols. 1-20; (2) A lo que 
obliga el ser rey, fols. 21-40; (3) La lealtad en la traicién, fols. 41-57; (4) Donde no esté 
su duefio esté su duelo, fols. 58-81; (5) play still unknown, fols. 82-98; (6) La estrella de 
Sevilla, fols. 99-120; (7) La paloma de Toledo, fols. 121-140, signatures T*, V*, X*. Foulché- 
Delbosc says nothing about the four remaining plays that probably made up the volume. 

4. The eighth play, following La paloma de Toledo, must have begun with fol. 141 and 
sign. Y*, which are the first folio and first signature of the Duran fragment. 
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indicates almost to a certainty that the Duran fragment belonged to 
the volume in question is the fact that still another fragment, also not 
recorded by Foulché-Delbosc, namely one containing the play Ferndn 
Méndez Pinto, has exactly the same ornamental headband, as well as 
other ctharacteristics, as the five fragments listed by the French His- 
panist and begins its foliation and signatures where those of the Durdn 
fragment left off. The significant thing about this volume for our 
problem is that although all of the eight fragments which now seem to 
have belonged to it® bear Lope’s name, one of the plays, E/ antecristo, 
definitely is not his,’ another, A lo que obliga el ser rey, is generally 
accepted as being by Luis Vélez de Guevara* and five of the remaining 
six have all had their authenticity doubted by one critic or another. 
Only La paloma de Toledo appears to have escaped suspicion. Even this 
play, however, according to Menéndez y Pelayo, shows evident signs 
of revamping and it remains to be seen whether future investigations 
will not also cast some doubt upon its attribution to Lope. 

The original basis, then, for considering EJ Mayor prodigio to be 


5. The Fernén Méndez Pinto fragment is numbered fols. 163-184 and bears the sigs. 
Bb*, Cc*, Dd*. A characteristic of this, as of most of the other fragments, as already 
noted by Foulché-Delbosc is that the last signature does not contain eight full folios. 
This fragment, which is found in the Berlin Staatsbibliothek (press mark Xk 1500, 
vol. 13), has like the others an ornamental headband on its front page made up of 
17 “fleurons doubles” with a Maltese cross between the 8th and oth (on some of 
the fragments the cross occurs between the oth and roth). The heading reads: FER- 
NAN MENDEZ PINTO./COMEDIA/FAMOSA./PRIMERA PARTE./DE LOPE DE VEGA CARPIO./Repre- 
sentéla Romero./Other details that this fragment has in common with the others are: 
(1) “Comedia famosa,” given after the title; (2) “Representdla” with the name of the 
autor, both in italics; (3) “Hablan en ella las personas siguientes”; (4) the dramatis per- 
sonae in italics; (5) a single line across the page, under the dramatis personae; (6) Run- 
ning titles in italics, the title of the play on the recto, De Lope de Vega Carpio on the 
verso of each leaf; (7) 40 lines to the column on most pages; (8) watermarks on some 
leaves, showing a cross within an ovate or obovate frame. 

6. In addition to the five identified by Foulché-Delbosc there are the new ones of El 
mayor prodigio and Fernén Méndez Pinto and still another one also unknown to him, 
namely, that of El antecristo, owned by the Berlin Staatsbibliothek (press mark Xk 1500, 
vol. 1). This fragment, which has all the characteristics noted as typical of the volume 
under discussion, is numbered fols. 1-20, with the sigs, A®, B*, C*. Under the ornamental 
headband we read: EL ANTECHRISTO./COMEDIA/FAMOSA./DE LOPE DE VEGA CARPIO./Repre- 
sentola Prado./Hablan en ella las personas siguientes, etc. 

There is another fragment which might seem at first glance to be the one that occupied 
the first 20 fols. of the volume. It contains the text of Bernardo del Carpio, segunda parte, 
has the same headband and other details as the other fragments, and is numbered fols. 
1-20, sigs. A®, B®, C*. (Two copies of this fragment exist, to my knowledge: one in the 
British Museum—11728 h. 3—and another in the Staatsbibliothek—Xk 1301.) But, since 
this fragment has 41 lines to the column, instead of 40 as in the other fragments, I think 
preference should be given to the Antechristo fragment. 

7. The text of this fragment is not that of the Parma MS published by Menéndez y 
Pelayo, but is Alarcén’s play. 

8. The latest work on Vélez, The Dramatic Works of Luis Vélez de Guevara, by 
F. E. Spencer and R. Schevill, Berkeley, 1937, does not reject the attribution. 
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by Lope—4.e. the appearance of his name on the Duran fragment— 
can no longer be looked upon as a very sound one. There are, on the 
other hand, two factors, hitherto not taken into account, which con- 
siderably weaken the argument for Lope’s authorship. The first is the 
occurrence in the play of a sonnet which is also found, with slight 
variants, in one of the authentic plays of Lope, Por la puente, Juana.° 
Only five other cases have been noted in which a sonnet is included in 
two plays attributed to Lope and in each instance some doubt attaches 
to his authorship of one of the plays.*° Until it can be shown that Lope 
did repeat a sonnet in a second dramatic work, we are justified in con- 
sidering as unlikely any such duplication in plays associated with his 
name.’ The sonnet of El mayor prodigio must therefore serve as a 
warning that the play may not be his.” 

The second warning provided us has to do with the versification. 
While the verse forms of the play are, with one exception, those used 
by Lope,"* it is precisely the one exception that again enables us to 


9. For the sonnet in the latter play, cf. B A E, xxxtv, p. 540, or Ac. N., xm, p. 261. 
The sonnet, as given in El mayor prodigio (pp. 57-58 of the Schaeffer MS) reads: 


Quando el sujeto que se quiere y ama 

muestra tibieza y viue descuydado, 

es darle zelos la razén de estado 

de amor, que mds prouoca, incita y lama. 
Canta con zelos en la verde rama 

del olmo el ruysenor, que vid en el prado 

a quien sigue su prenda enamorado, 

y mds quando ella finge que desama. 
Buscando estoy con poca diligencia 

que despierten apriessa mis desvelos 

al dueno de mi honor por competencia. 
Muera en cuydados, mdtenle rezelos ; 

porque quando ay tibieza. y ay ausencia, 


el remedio mejor es darle zelos. 


10. Three of these cases were pointed out by J. F. Montesinos, Rev. Fil. Esp., xm 
(1926), 158, note 3; the other two by O. Jérder, Die Formen des Sonetts bei Lope de 
Vega, Halle, 1936, p. 283. 

11. Cf. Jorder; op. cit., p. 286, 

12. There is nothing in the chronology of the two plays to contradict the assumption 
that El mayor prodigio was written after Por la puente, Juana. The latter has not been 
dated, but its 14.3% décimas and 37.8% romance would seem to indicate that it falls 
in the 1620-30 period; cf. M. A. Buchanan’s Chronology of Lope de Vega’s Plays, Toronto, 
1922, pp. 21-22. El mayor prodigio has been dated as falling between 1627-1635: 1627 be- 
cause the play was based on Montalvan’s Vida y purgatorio de San Patricio (1627), and 
1635 because Avendafio, who acted the play (cf. note 2 supra), died in that year; cf. 
Rouanet, op. cit., p. 287 and Solalinde, op. cit., p. 255, note 4. 

13. The verse forms and their percentages are: redondilla, 41.2%; romance, 32.5%; 
décima, 4.6%; octava, 2.1%; terceto, 4.7%; silva, 1.1%; soneto, .6%; lira, 10.5%; can- 
cién, 2.7%. The total number of lines is 2396. According to Rouanet, fols. 152-153 of 
the fragment were missing. On a proportional basis, the full printed text must have had 
some 2640 lines. It is not likely that the percentages of most of the meters in the full 
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raise the question of authenticity. In Act III there occur 27 lines of 
silva de consonantes (aAbBcCdD, etc.; 7 and 11 syllable lines, rhyming 
in couplets). Morley and Bruerton in their survey of all the comedias 
of Lope de Vega have discovered the extraordinary fact that this form 
of silva does not appear once in any of the authentic plays.”* 

The occurrence of these two exceptional features of EJ mayor 
prodigio must cause us, then, to view with suspicion its attribution to 
Lope. We lack other objective criteria that might prove definitively 
that the play is not his. Judging the work subjectively and quite apart 
from the evidence presented above, I am of the opinion that Lope did 
not write the play. The style and language do not sound like his; the 
lines do not have for my ear the ring of his verse. This impression is 
strengthened by a comparison of the play with genuine Lopean works, 
such as two comedias composed in the same period as El mayor prodigio 
and of the same general category (comedias de santos): La ninez del 
padre Rojas (1625) and La vida de San Pedro Nolasco (1629). One 
might expect to find in El mayor prodigio, if it were Lope’s, something 
of the verbal tone and expression of the poet’s writing, just as it is pos- 
sible, it seems to me, to see in La fianza satisfecha, which has been 
attributed to Lope with as little authority as El mayor prodigio,” 
and in spite of an obviously corrupt text, unmistakable signs of Lope’s 
hand. Yet I am unable to discover in El mayor prodigio the stamp of 
Lope’s workmanship. 

One of the longer passages of the play may serve to give some indi- 
cation of the language and style. I select a long, uninterrupted mono- 





text differed much from those in the text as we now have it. The percentages as we have 
them, except for the ras, conform to Lope’s practice during 1627-35; cf. Buchanan, op. cit., 
pp. 22-23. The highest percentage of liras listed by Buchanan for any period of Lope’s work 
is 8, in La portuguesa . . . (1615-16?), and the average is much lower. 

14. I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to Professors S. G. Morley and C. Bruerton 
for their kindness in permitting me to use here one of the significant findings to be an- 
nounced in their forthcoming book on the versification of Lope’s plays. 

H. C. Heaton has also touched on the problem of Lope and the silva de consonantes. 
In studying Calderén’s reworking of a Lopean play in La selva confusa, he cites, as part of 
the evidence that Lope did not write the last 140 lines, the fact that they are in silva 
de consonantes, a metrical form that “was not used by Lope in any of his commonly 
accessible plays” (“On La Selva Confusa Attributed to Calderén,” PMLA, xxiv (1929), 
272). Heaton was referring here, however, merely to Lope’s practice in the final scenes of 
his plays. 

is. The attribution of La fianza satisfecha to Lope does not even date back as early 
as that of El mayor prodigio. The oldest editions of the former are eighteenth-century 
sueltas. The MS of the play in the Biblioteca Nacional (signature 16840) may be of the 
late seventeenth century, but Calderén and not Lope is given as the author. Calderén, 
however, did not claim the play, for he did not include the title in the list he drew up 
for the Duque de Veragua. Vera Tassis, moreover, in the Parte Quinta of 1582, mentions 
a Fiansza satisfecha among the MSS of apocryphal works; cf. B A E, vu, p. xxvi. 
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logue, because in it, if anywhere, one would expect the Lopean touch 
to appear. The speech is that of the protagonist, Ludovico Enio, in the 
third act, as he wanders about near the cave of St. Patrick, despairing 
of salvation and finally attempting suicide. He soliloquizes thus: 


{Qué horrible, qué tencbrosa 
se promete en sus principios 
la noche! Ciego y cansado, 
sombras toco, horrores piso. 
En las encumbradas rocas 
choca el viento, con bramidos 
espantosos, y parece 

que destos montes altiuos 

la mdquina temblar haze. 
Robustos robles y pinos 
troncha, qual frdgiles canas. 
De negras nuues vestido 

esté todo el orizonte. 

En sus céncabos los mismos 
brutos de los truenos tiembla[n]. 
Los relémpagos prolijos 

son tantos que a vezes pienso 
que amanece de improuiso. 
Fauorablemente assombran, 
que entre estos incultos riscos 
sin luz intercadente 

mal diuisara el camino, 

a tal hora y en tal punto. 
Euidente es el peligro, 

que vn diluuio me amenaza. 
{Qué desdichado he nacido! 
Contra mi el cielo y la tierra 
se conjuran. Ya no ay brio 
ni valor que no se postre 

a rigor tan excesiuo. 

La fortuna me. persigue. 

No tengo en el mundo amigo. 
Todos en él me aborrecen; 
porque tal es el estilo 

de mi vida, que con ser 

el nimero de delitos 

que he cometido tan grande, 
obra buena no se ha visto 
de mis manos, ni de hazerla 
jamds intento he tenido. 
Dios me dexd de la suya. 


Sin duda que estoy precito. 
jClaro esté! Pues si no espero 
remedio, para qué viuo 

tan tristemente? gQué aguardo, 
que yo propio no me quito 

la vida que ya aborrezco? 
Parece que sin jiiycio 

estoy. ;Qué impulso tan ciego! 
Pero si assi me redimo 

de tan insufribles penas, 

de trabajos tan continuos, 
équé dudo? ;Qué me acobardo? 
Vencerme quiero a mi mismo. 
Yo propio he de darme muerte, 
antes que algun enemigo 

se alabe de este trofeo. 

Dirdn que tan malo he sido 
que aun a mi no me perdono. 
Con esta liga me cino 

el cuello, que ya este tronco 
para tan justo castigo 

no me negard vna rama, 

que parece que ha nacido 

para este efeto dispuesta. 


(Pénese vn lago al cuello y dize) 


j Mundo, adids! Que asi mi libro 
de tu rigor, que me ha puesto 

en el postrer precipicio. 

Yo muero. {Terrible trance! 
Qué espantoso el rostro miro 
de la muerte! Executé 

vn bdrbaro desatino. 

Vn monte tengo en los ombros, 
y ya en vano arrepentido 
deshazer pretendo el laco. 

j Senor, en este conficto, 
ayudadme, socorredme! 

/ Misericordia, Dios mio! 
jSoberana Virgen! ; Cielos!** 





16. Pp. 85-90 of the Schaeffer MS, whose orthography I follow, while modernizing, 


however, the punctuation and accentuation. 
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The staccato movement of these lines, the succession of short clauses, 
the explanatory character of the speech, the direct, prosaic expression 
almost entirely devoid of simile and metaphor, and, finally, the lack of 
melodious phrasing all suggest an author other than Lope. I should like 
to be able to go so far as to say that certain lines, like “sombras toco, 
horrores piso,” “favorablemente asombran” and “sin luz intercadente” 
sounds less like Lope than some (probably younger) poet more under 
the culto influence, but we still know too little about Lope’s usage to 
make any precise statements.’ For the time being, the most that we 
can do is to arrive at a general impression of the style. Judged in this 
manner, El mayor prodigio would, I believe, seem to most students of 
Lope not to have come from his pen. 

Unless evidence favorable to Lope’s authorship of El mayor prodigio 
is forthcoming, it seems reasonable to consider the play as the work 
of another dramatist of his time. 


W. L. FIcHTER 
Brown University 


17. We might, for example, be led to reject “sin luz intercadente” as a Lopean line, 
because in La gatomaquia, Silva m1, line 332, he ridicules the use of “intercadente.” How- 
ever, in La gran columna fogosa, Ac. Iv, p. 207a—if the text is really as he wrote it (the 
style seems his in general)—he employed “intercadencias.” 
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WHOEVER today makes the acquaintance of Pascal and Pascalian 
thought does so with the aid of two obligatory books: Jacques Cheva- 
lier’s Pascal (1922) and Strowski’s Pascal et son temps (fifth edition, 
1921). He may continue with the works by Henri Brémond, H. F. 
Stewart, Roger Soltau, and Ernest Jovy, and with the admirable edition 
of the Pensées by Joseph Dedieu. He will conclude with his masters 
that Pascal, in the last few months of his life, turned from his Jansenist 
friends, renounced Jansenism, and made a retraction of his theological 
errors, to die in perfect submission to the Church. Or if the student 
takes Victor Giraud, with his several books on Pascal, for guide, he 
will learn that death surprised Pascal in the midst of an evolution 
toward orthodoxy. 

Sainte-Beuve and the elder critics presumed Pascal’s constancy till 
death in Jansenism, and there are still defenders of this opinion. 
But the proponents of Pascal’s shift to orthodoxy seem to have gained 
the day. If I venture to raise again the question, it is because this 
deathbed conversion seems to me insufficiently proved. 

From the time of Pascal’s conversion to Jansenism at the age of 
twenty-three, his life was lived in that faith and in communion with its 
professors. The first disharmony with Port-Royal occurred in the latter 
end of November 1661, in the last stages of the affaire du formulaire. 
It will be remembered that in a party caucus, Pascal found that he and 
his nephew, Etienne Périer, and his two devoted personal friends, 
Domat and the duc de Roannez, stood alone for the bold course, for 
the unyielding statement of their faith. The others were for prudence, 
for the politic middle way, which was, in Pascal’s words, abominable 
before God, despicable before man, and useless to the hunted quarry. 

In the heat of discussion, Pascal fainted. When he came to himself, 
he explained to his sister Gilberte: 


Quand j’ay vu toutes ces personnes la que je regardois comme estant ceux 4 qui 
Dieu avoit fait connoistre la vérité et qui devoient en estre les defenseurs, s’ebranler 
et succomber, je vous avoué que j’ay esté si saisi de douleur que je n’ay pas pu le 
soutenir, et il a fallu y succomber.* 


Pascal then withdrew from the doctrinal quarrels of Port-Royal, 
and a certain coolness ensued between him and his opponents in the 


1. Guvres de Blaise Pascal, ed. Grands Ecrivains de la France, Paris, 1914, x, 401. 
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dispute. His illness rapidly worsened, forbidding him any close study 
or intense mental application. He died on August 19, 1662. 

Thus Jansenism occupied all Pascal’s adult life, until at least nine 
months before his death. When, in the affaire du formulaire, he makes 
his last public witness to his belief, he is more dogged in the faith than 
the official theologians of the party. The strongest of presumptions is 
created that Pascal would continue in his convictions, while his strength 
and mental energy slowly ebbed. Those who maintain that Pascal ex- 
perienced a revulsion of faith in his final months must bear a heavy 
burden of proof. It is not enough to show that a re-conversion from 
Jansenism might conceivably have occurred, it is necessary to prove 
that it did occur. To establish a violent reversal in Pascal’s mind, we 
need more than suppositions, inferences, and speculation on Pascal’s 
habits of thought. We must have facts. 

We shall first hear from Pére Rapin, S.J., an eminent contemporary 
bel esprit. In his Mémoires he tells of Pascal and his Provinciales, and 
says: 

Il le sentit tellement . . . qu’il en eut d’etranges remords de conscience, dont il 
s’expliqua 4 une des amies de la marquise du Vigean, de qui je l’appris; qu’il 
l’avoua 4 la marquise de Sablé, comme elle me le dit elle-mesme; qu’il en ouvrit 


son coeur & une demoiselle, son amie, nommée de Periqués, celebre alors 4 Paris 
parmy les beaux-esprits, l’ayant elle mesme trés-beau.? 


This testimony is hearsay, legally inadmissable—though scholars are 
less rigorous than the courts. It lacks all verification from other sources, 
and it is strange that the words of the three ladies were not immediately 
broadcast in the gossipy society of the day. The value of the testi- 
mony must rest on the character of the witness. But Pére Rapin, the 
Jesuit, is ipso facto suspect of prejudice. His account of Pascal swarms 
with demonstrable errors. He goes so far as to tell the fantastic tale 
that Pascal “s’abandonna a tout ce que la curiosité a de plus affreux 
pour évoquer le diable des enfers par ce qu’il y a de plus noir dans la 
science des hommes.’””* The witness is incompetent; his testimony must 
be stricken out. 

Directly contradicting Pére Rapin, Marguerite Périer, Pascal’s niece, 
remembers a conversation of her uncle with friends. He said: “On me 
demande si je ne me repens pas d’avoir fait les Provinciales. Je respons 
que bien loin de m’en repentir, si j’avois 4 les faire presentement je les 
ferois encore plus fortes.”* Marguerite Périer says she was then six- 


2. Ibid., x, 379. 
3. Mémoires, ed. Aubineau, Paris, 1865, 1, 214. 
4. CEuvres de Blaise Pascal, x, 402. 
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teen and a half, and as she was born on April 5, 1646, the conversa- 
tion must have taken place in the last months of Pascal’s life. But Mar- 
guerite stated this recollection only toward the end of her long life. 
Which of us, at seventy, can remember textually conversations we have 
heard at sixteen? Perhaps she took notes at the time. But girls of six- 
teen do not often take notes of their elders’ conversations, with a view 
to settling controversies. No, this is not secure evidence. We must throw 
it out. 

The important evidence, on which, essentially, the whole argument 
for Pascal’s revolution of thought rests, is supplied by Pére Beurrier, 
curé of Saint Etienne, Pascal’s parish at the time of his last illness. 

On January 7, 1665, two and a half years after Pascal’s death, Beur- 

rier attested to the Archbishop of Paris that Pascal had died in ortho- 
doxy. The attestation reads: 
Qu’il avoit connu ledit Sr Pascal six semaines avant son deces; qu’il l’avoit con- 
fessé plusieurs fois, et administré le saint Viatique et le St Sacrament d’Extréme- 
Onction; et que dans toutes les conversations qu’il a eues avec luy pendant sa 
maladie, il a remarqué que ses sentimens estoient toijours fort orthodoxes, et 
soumis parfaitement 4 l’Eglise et 4 Nostre Saint Pere le Pape. De plus il luy a 
tesmoigné dans une conversation familiere, qu’on l’avoit autrefois embarassé dans 
le parti de ces Messieurs, mais que depuis deux ans il s’en estoit retiré, parce qu’il 
avoit remarqué qu’ils alloient trop avant dans les matieres de la Grace, et qu’ils 
paroissoient avoir moins de soumission qu’ils ne devoient pour Nostre Saint Pere le 
Pape; que neanmoins il gemissoit aussi de ce qu’on relachoit si fort la Morale 
Chretienne, et que depuis deux ans il s’estoit tout-a-fait attaché aux affaires de son 
Salut, et 4 un dessein qu’il avoit contre les Athées et Politiques de ce tems en 
matiere de Religion. Enfin a déclaré qu’il estoit mort en fort bon Catholique.® 


The attestation contains a glaring error. The dissidence with “ces 
Messieurs” can refer only to the affaire du formulaire, and Pascal’s 
grievance was not that they went too far in matters of grace, but that 
they did not go far enough. (““Depuis deux ans,” in seventeenth-century 
usage, could refer to the previous year.) When Beurrier’s statement 
became public, the whole Jansenist party rallied to set him right. Beur- 
rier wrote to Mme Périer: “J’ay bien reconnu que ses paroles pouvoient 
avoir un autre sens que celuy que je leur avois donné: comme aussi je 
croy qu’elles l’avoient, puisque le sujet de leur contestation estoit tout 
diférent de ce que je m’estois imaginé. Voila, Madame, tout ce que je 
vous diray de cette Declaration, que je souhaiterois de bon cceur n’avoir 
jamais donnée, puisqu’elle ne paroist pas conforme 4 la vérité de ses 
sentimens.”® And again, to Etienne Périer: “Jamais je n’ay avancé ny 


5. Ibid., x, 338. 
6. Ibid., x, 360. 
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dit que feu Mr Pascal se soit retracté.”’ The Jansenists have been ac- 
cused of altering or even forging these letters. It is unnecessary to 
enter into this dispute, for we possess the Memoirs of Pére Beurrier, 
which are above suspicion of Jansenist tampering. He writes, of his 
interviews with Pascal: 


Il me mit en suitte sur les matieres du temps, qui faisoient tant de bruit entre 
les doctes Catholiques sur la doctrine de la grace, de la puissance et authorité du 
pape, sur les cas de conscience, et la morale chrestienne; et me dit qu’il gemissoit 
avec douleur de voir cette division entre les fideles, qui s’echauffoient si fort dans 
leurs disputes. . . . On l’avoit voulu engager dans ces disputes, mais que depuis 2. 
ans il s’en etoit retiré prudemment, veu la grande difficulté de ces questions si 
difficiles de la grace et de la predestination. . . . Et, pour la question de l’autorité 
du pape, il l’estimoit aussi de consequence, et tres difficile 4 vouloir cognoistre ses 
bornes. . . . Il avoit jugé qu’il se devoit retirer de ces disputes et contestations, 
qu’il croioit prejudiciables et dangereuses, car il auroit pu errer en disant trop 
ou trop peu, et ainsy qu’il se tenoit au sentiment de l’Eglise touchant ces grandes 
questions et qu’il vouloit avoir une parfaite soumission au vicaire de Jesus- 
Christ, qui est le souverain pontife. . . . Je l’ay confessé plusieurs fois durant ce 


temps 1a et luy ay administré ses derniers sacremens de viatique, et d’extreme- 
onction.® 


The manuscript from which these words are taken has never been 
reproduced entire. It was discovered, and selections from it published, 
in 1911, by Ernest Jovy, chief Jansenist-baiter of modern times. The 
passages just quoted were probably written, according to Brunschvicg® 
and Chevalier,’® about 1691, thirty years after the event. Beurrier was 
then 83. 

It is necessary first to judge of the credibility of our sole remaining 
witness. A reading of the published sections of Beurrier’s memoirs gives 
the impression of an upright, but naif, vain, and credulous soul. He 
believed that the atheists of Paris sacrificed, roasted, and ate an eight- 
year-old boy. He tells of repeated efforts of disgruntled members of 
his flock to assassinate him; one woman carried a knife like a bayonet 
for three months, to stab him in church, as he sprinkled holy water. 
He remembers with complacency how, at the solemn entry of the King 
into Paris, Cardinal Mazarin himself, on Mme de Beauvais’ balcony, 
“me salua avec une inclination assez profonde, en me faisant les doux 
yeux.”"* He reveals his simplicity of spirit, but this certainly cannot 
invalidate his direct testimony. Au contraire. 

7. Ibid., x, 365. 

8. Ibid., x, 387-393. 

9. Ibid., x, 384 n. 


10. J. Chevalier, Pascal, Paris, 1922, p. 360. 
11. E. Jovy, Pascal inédit, Vitry-le-Francois, 1911, m1, 86, 208, etc. 
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There are, however, certain clear errors of fact, in his account of the 
last days of Pascal. He speaks of a “retraite spirituelle,” which took 
place two years before Pascal’s death. This obviously refers to the 
retreat of 1655. He says: “Il me dit que depuis deux ans, il avoit com- 
mencé a4 mettre par écrit ses pensées pour combattre toutes sortes 
d’impies, etc.’”* But the preparation of the Apology began in 1657, 
five years before Pascal’s death. Beurrier says that Pascal had no other 
master in philosophy and theology than his own father; an egregious 
error. 

Yet these errors of fact can hardly impugn the value of Beurrier’s 
statements as to the dispositions of Pascal’s spirit and the state of his 
faith. Beurrier, an experienced and respected priest, may be supposed 
to have correctly interpreted his penitent’s final confessions. (Though 
indeed the contemporary Pére Rapin, Jesuit, wrote: “Il paroist ou que 
le curé se soucia peu de l’interest des jésuites . . . ou qu’il savoit peu 
son mestier de laisser mourir un si grand calomniateur, apres tant 
d’impostures et de faussetés, sans luy parler de satisfaction, en luy 
administrant les derniers sacremens.”’)** 

We admit, then, Beurrier’s testimony. Six weeks before his death, 
Pascal groaned at the division among the faithful; he had withdrawn 
from dispute, because of the great difficulty of questions of grace and 
predestination; he thought it very hard to know the limits of papal 
authority. Since he thought he might err in saying too little or too 
much, he would keep to the Church’s sentiment on these great ques- 
tions, and was willing to have perfect submission to the sovereign 
pontiff, Vicar of Jesus Christ. 

It follows, then, say the modern writers, that he had abjured Jan- 
senism and submitted to orthodoxy, which is the opposite of Jansenism. 
His thought had made a final revolution. He had had a third, and 
secret, conversion. The taint of his dissent is washed away, and the 
faithful of today can welcome him into their communion, a fellow in 
fidelity. 

Not so fast! There is another possibility that must be examined. 
Could Pascal have uttered all the words with which Beurrier credits 
him, and still have remained a Jansenist? 

To answer this question, we must be clear about the meaning of 
Jansenism. There are, in fact, two Jansenisms. There is Jansenism the 
party, and Jansenism the doctrine. 


12. GEuvres de Blaise Pascal, x, 388, 
13. Ibid., x, 380. 
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With the party of Jansenism Pascal did indeed have his quarrel, 
because he had seen its proper defenders waver and succumb, in the 
affaire du formulaire. Nevertheless, Arnauld visited Pascal during his 
last illness, and was received with every evidence of tenderness and 
affection. Nicole paid a visit during the same period, and had no hint 
of a change of faith. Arnauld and Nicole were partisans of that ex- 
pediency which Pascal condemned. There were others, the bitter-enders 
of the party, who proposed to state their faith openly, though the 
heavens fall. Among these was M. de Sainte-Marthe, who records: 
“Il m’envoya querir plusieurs fois dans sa derniere maladie, et me 
communiqua les plus secrets mouvemens de sa conscience.”"* (Gilberte 
Périer says that her brother confessed to Sainte-Marthe, but as Sainte- 
Marthe does not so testify, it is safer not to accept her statement.) 
There was Pascal’s dearest friend, the Duc de Roannez, his close com- 
panion until death. And the faithful disciple Domat, who, from the end 
of 1661 till Pascal’s death, saw him nearly every day, and every day 
during the final illness. He says: “J’atteste aussi que je l’ay vu perse- 
verer dans le mesme sentiment jusqu’a sa mort.” And finally the 
family of Pascal, who persisted in their intransigent Jansenism for an- 
other half century. 

Pascal had, then, withdrawn from party warfare to devote himself 
to the care of his soul, without ending his friendships with members of 
the party. The crucial question remains: did he withdraw also from his 
Jansenist faith? 

If he did so, either he must have concealed the fact from all but his 
confessor, Beurrier, or else his family and closest friends, knowing the 
truth, conspired to suppress it. 

Either alternative is possible. But the first is most unlikely. Pascal, 
with his fanatic devotion to truth-telling, his sense of an apostolic mis- 
sion, was not the man to hide a new revelation from those nearest and 
dearest to him. If he had concluded that for sixteen years he had been 
deluded by error, he would at least have tried to save from error and 
damnation his sister Gilberte, his beloved nephew Etienne, and the 
friends of his bosom, Roannez and Domat. No, this is a hard choice to 
take. 

The second alternative is that of the Jansenist conspiracy, to hide 
the apostacy of the party’s shining knight. This conspiracy implies the 
collusion of Arnauld, Nicole, Sainte-Marthe, Roannez, Domat, and the 


14. Ibid., x, 356. 
15. Ibid., x, 370. 
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seven Périers: Florin, Gilberte, and their five children, three of them 
over sixteen. It presumes that there were no babbling visitors, doctors, 
or servants. Three of the alleged conspirators were priests; the others 
were trained to a rectitude of conscience rare in that time and in any 
time. After the passing of that saintly spirit, of which Gilberte was to 
write: “Il avoit en horreur toute sorte de mensonge, et les moindres 
tromperies luy estoient insupportables,”*® the plotters must plan a 
course of deception, by silence and by outright lying. This is very 
hard to believe. 

Both alternatives are, at the least, unlikely. We need better proof 
than we yet possess to upset the presumption that Pascal’s Jansenist 
faith continued until his death. A doubt may persist; but the doubt is 
less than sufficient to overturn the weight of evidence. 

The lingering doubt is based on the fact that Pére Beurrier absolved 
his penitent and administered the last rites, and on the testimony of 
Pére Beurrier’s Mémoires as to Pascal’s faith. 

In 1662 Jansenism had not yet been clearly branded unorthodox by 
the Church. The papal condemnation of the five propositions was an- 
swered by the Jansenists’ protest that the five propositions were not in 
the Augustinus and did not define their belief. A large party in the 
Church, mostly in the lower ranks of the clergy, sympathized with the 
Jansenists, especially with the Jansenist opposition to the Jesuits. Pére 
Beurrier himself, no Jansenist, was a determined foe of the morale 
relachée of the Jesuits. The last rites were administered without ques- 
tion to stiff-necked Jansenists. Jacqueline Pascal had written words 
breathing insubordination, three months before her death. The nuns’ 
confessor, M. Paulon, imposed upon them by the Grand Vicar of Paris 
in 1661, wrote: “J’ay la consolation de l’avoir reconciliée et communiée 
pour la deuxiesme fois une heure devant sa mort.”** Mére Angélique 
and M. de Rebours, stoutest of Jansenists, died in the summer of 1661; 
I find no statement that absolution was refused them. The fact that 
Beurrier absolved Pascal does not therefore prove that his penitent 
had formally renounced Jansenism. 

There remains the interpretation of Pascal’s faith, in the light of 
Beurrier’s words in his Mémoires. Pascal had withdrawn from dispute, 
because of the great difficulty of questions of grace and predestination. 
These questions, difficult enough for anyone in the best of health, were 
simply too much for the patient’s sick and tortured mind. He was giv- 


16. Ibid., 1, 101. 
17. Ibid., x, 142. 
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ing himself wholly to the joyful practices of devotion. But Beurrier 
most clearly does not say that Pascal had abandoned or retracted any- 
thing. If Pascal had said any such word, it would surely have ap- 
peared in Beurrier’s testimony. 

Pascal, says Beurrier, thought it very hard to know the limits of 
the papal authority, and since he might err in saying too little or too 
much, he would keep to the Church’s sentiment on these great ques- 
tions, and was willing to have perfect submission to the sovereign pon- 
tiff. 

This, say the critics, is an abjuration of Jansenism and a return to 
proper obedience. It is a confession of error. It is a statement that 
Pascal had sloughed off his heterodoxy, and that he had arrived at 
perfect submission to the true and orthodox Catholic faith. 

Poor Pascal, on his deathbed, with the tumor reaching hungrily 
through his brain, was too sick to argue; and we scholars make an 
unseemly clatter before the drawn curtains. Nevertheless, we must find 
the meaning in Pascal’s words. 

He might have uttered these same words at any time in his Jan- 
senist life, and remained a Jansenist. He would, to be sure, have made 
certain explanations of his meaning. Some of them he actually made, 
in his Ecrits sur la Grace and elsewhere. 

The Jansenists, or Disciples of Saint Augustine, as they preferred 
to call themselves, devoutly believed that they were expressing the 
Church’s sentiment on grace, in opposition to two systems of error, the 
Calvinist and the Molinist. When Pascal protested against the signa- 
ture of the formulaire, he did so on the ground that the signature 
would imply the condemnation of Jansen, Saint Augustine, and effica- 
cious grace. But the Church cannot condemn Saint Augustine and effi- 
cacious grace without condemning the foundation of its own faith. In 
making such a demand, the Pope must be mistaken. While he cannot 
be mistaken on doctrine (/e droit), he can be mistaken on the fact (le 
fait.) The doctrine of papal infallibility was not yet defined; it did not 
become a dogma de fide until 1870. It seems to me that Pascal could 
have added his old distinction of le fait and le droit to his dying state- 
ment to Pére Beurrier without feeling that he was making a logical 
contradiction. He could still say, as he had said to Mlle de Roannez in 
1656, in the heat of the provinciales: 


Je loiie de tout mon cceur le petit zele que j’ay reconnu dans vostre lettre 
pour l’union avec le Pape. Le corps n’est non plus vivant sans le chef, que 
le chef sans le corps. Quiconque se separe de |’un ou de l’autre n’est plus du corps, 
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et n’appartient plus 4 Jesus-Christ. Je ne scay s’il y a des personnes dans |’Eglise 
plus attachez a cette unité de corps que le sont ceux que vous appelez nostres. 
Nous sgavons que toutes les vertus, le martyre, les austeritez et toutes les bonnes 
ceuvres son inutiles hors de ]’Eglise, et de la communion du chef de |’Eglise, qui 
est le Pape. Je ne me separeray jamais de sa communion, au moins je prie Dieu de 
m’en faire la grace; sans quoy je serois perdu pour jamais.”* 


Such words were entirely satisfactory to Pére Beurrier. He said to 
Pascal: “Tl suffit de crere et de parler comme I’ecriture et le commun 
des saints peres et comme parle |’Eglise.”*® Any Jansenist would have 
heartily subscribed, without abating a jot of his Jansenism. But the 
modern critics will not have it so. They insist that he who believes and 
speaks like the Scripture, the Fathers, and the Church, must have vio- 
lently rejected Jansenism. Their case is not proved. The strong pre- 
sumption of Jansenism remains. 

The trouble is that because modern thinkers find Jansenism insuffi- 
cient for themselves, they think it must be insufficient for Pascal. They 
hate Jansenism, as a heresy, and as a bar between themselves and 
Pascal. Maurice Blondel can refer to Jansenism as “a fibrous tumor.”””° 
In their dislike of Jansenism, the critics accept the definitions of its 
faith made by its enemies. They have not read the thousand tall Latin 
pages of the Augustinus, nor the works of Saint-Cyran, nor the forty 
volumes of Arnauld; and of these Arnauld is the most important, in 
the statement of the party faith. (I must except Dr. Nigel Abercrombie, 
author of The Origins of Jansenism.) To learn what Jansenism actually 
was, one must go to the one modern writer who has read the classics 
of Jansenism and reported on them sympathetically: jean Laporte, 
author of La Doctrine de Port-Royal.” One may also turn to Pascal’s 
neglected Ecrits sur la Grace. In the light of these works, one will 
conclude that Pascal could have kept his Jansenist faith intact, and 
have said to Pére Beurrier, without duplicity, that he held to the 
Church’s views on grace and predestination, in perfect submission to 
the Vicar of Jesus Christ, the sovereign pontiff. The story of a secret 
conversion is a spiritual romance, built on an hypothesis. It is well 
to remember Pascal’s warning: “To make a hypothesis an evident truth, 
it is not enough that all the phenomena should follow.”” 

Morris BisHoP 
Cornell University 


18. Ibid., v1, 216. 

19. Ibid., x, 388. 

20. “Etudes sur Pascal,” Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale, 1923, p. 34. 
21. Paris, 1923. 

22. Géuvres de Blaise Pascal, 11, 99. 
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VOLTAIRE’S COMPOSITION OF LES 
ADIEUX DU VIEILLARD 





AT THE TENDER AGE of twelve Voltaire’s facility in rhyming was well 
established among his teachers and friends. Desnoiresterres reports 
that verse was the young prodigy’s first language—Chateauneuf had 
taught him La Fontaine’s fables at the age of three. Fragments of his 
pre-adolescent tragedy, Amulius et Numitor, as well as the “Adieux, 
ma pauvre tabatiére” of his schoolboy days reveal a native sense of 
rime, rhythm, and form.” 

Facility in the writing of verse is, however, a relative matter. The 
evidence here given of Voltaire’s laborious efforts in the composition 
of Les Adieux du vieillard was found among his papers in the Public 
Library of Leningrad. All the états have happily been preserved and 
the manuscript pages’ give us an intimate view of Voltaire at work. A 
first autograph sheet was corrected so often that the poet was obliged 
to copy again, and correct, before turning the finished poem over to 
his secretary Wagniére for final copy. The poem was written only a 
few weeks before Voltaire’s death. There is, however, no reason to 
suppose that it shows any deterioration of his powers of composition. 
He wrote worse—and better—poems throughout his sixty-six years of 
poetic activity. 

Bengesco (1, 251) gives Epitre a M. le Marquis de Villette as the 
main title. The poem was mentioned in the Correspondance secréte (v1, 
228) in 1778, printed first in the Almanach des Muses (1779), then in 
the Mémoires et anecdotes pour servir a Vhistoire de Voltaire (1780), 
in Linguet’s Annales (1783), and Villette’s @uvres (1784),° and finally 


1. See Gustave Desnoiresterres, Voltaire et la société francaise au XVIII* siécle, Paris, 
1867-76, 1, 28-30. Whether or not “the greatest French poet of the eighteenth century” 
was not really a poet but merely a versifier is a question that has often been debated. The 
impartial critic should note at least his truly sublime understanding of the beauties of 
Racine’s verse (Dict. phil., “Art dramatique”; cf. Giuvres, xxv, 161), and his amazingly 
sympathetic review of Lowth’s Discours académiques sur la poésie sacrée des Hébreux 
(GEuvres, xxv, 201-208), expressing ideas which would have prepared the way, if prepara- 
tion were necessary, for Chateaubriand and Victor Hugo. There is also an interesting 
chapter on “Voltaire the Poet,” by a poet, in Richard Aldington’s Voltaire, London, 
George Routledge and Sons, Ltd.; New York, E. P. Dutton and Co., 1925. 

2. MS Voltaire rx, ff. 42, 41 (Voltaire’s first and second draft), f. 22 (Wagniére’s copy). 
See Fernand Caussy, “Inventaire des manuscrits de la bibliothéque de Voltaire . . .,” 
Nouv. Archives des missions scientifiques et littéraires, nouv. série, Fascicule 7 (1913), 

. 41. 
‘ 3. For information concerning these last two printings I am indebted to M.-M. H. 
Barr, New York University, and Henry H. Remak, University of Indiana. 
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in the Kehl, Beuchot and Moland editions of the complete works. It 
seems to have escaped the attention of Voltaire’s biographers. I have 
found it only in Eugéne Noél, Voltaire (Paris, 1855). The division into 
four-line stanzas, suggested in Voltaire’s second draft, is well-marked 
in Wagniére’s copy, which, for purposes of analysis and of comparison 
with the earlier drafts, is given below: 


LES ADIEUX DU VIEILLARD* 


Adieu, mon cher Tibulle, autrefois si volage 
Mais toujours chéri d’Apollon, 

Au Parnasse fété comme au bord du Lignon, 
Et dont Vamour a fait un sage. 


Des champs élisiens adieu pompeux rivage 

De palais, de jardins, de prodiges bordé 

Qu’ont encor embelli pour Vhonneur de notre age 
Les enfants d’Henri quatre et ceux du grand Condé. 


Combien vous m’enchantiez! muses, graces nouvelles, 
Dont les talents et les écrits 
Seraient de tous nos beaux esprits 

Qu la censure, ou les modéles! 


Que Paris est changé! les Welches n’y sont plus ; 
Je n’entends plus siffler ces ténébreux reptiles, 
Ces tartuffes affreux ces insolents Zoiles. 

J’ai passé: de la terre ils étaient disparus. 


Mes yeux aprés trente ans n’ont vu qu’un peuple aimable 
Instruit mais indulgent, doux vif et sociable; 

Il est né pour aimer. L’élite des Francais 

Est Vexemple du monde, et vaut tous les Anglais. 


De la société les douceurs desirées, 

Dans vingt états puissants sont encor ignorées. 
On les gotte a Paris. C’est le premier des arts. 
Peuple heureux, il naquit, il regne en vos remparts. 


Je m’arrache en pleurant a son charmant empire 
Je retourne @ ces monts qui menacent les cieux, 
A ces antres glacés ou la nature expire. 

Je vous regretterais a la table des Dieux. 


Each line and stanza will be taken up as it developed in Voltaire’s 
mind. His first draft is represented by (a), his second by (b), and 
Wagniére’s copy by (c). A very few words have remained illegible. I 


4. This was the title given by Voltaire in his second autograph copy. 
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believe, however, that the following analysis gives a very fair picture 
of the genesis of the poem. 


I. 





(a) 
(b,c) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(b,c) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(b,c) 


4. (a,b,c) 


(a) 
(a) 
(b,c) 


6. (a,b,c) 





Io. 








(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(b,c) 
(a) 
(b,c) 


(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 


Adieu mon cher Tibulle autrefois trop volage. 
Adieu, mon cher Tibulle, autrefois si volage® 
Aujourd’hui réformé sur les bords du Lignon 
L’enfant d’Apollon et favori des dieux 

Devenu aujourd’hui l’enfant d’Apollon 

Mais toujours aimé d’Apollon 

Mais toujours chéri d’Apollon, 

Citoyen du Parnasse, ainsi que du Lignon 

Au Parnasse connu comme aux bords du Lignon 
Vanté sur le Parnasse aussi bien qu’au Lignon 
(Regnant) Chéri sur le Parnasse aussi bien qu’au Lignon 
Au Parnasse fété comme aux bords du Lignon 


Et dont Vamour a fait un sage.® 


Des nimphes de la Seine adieu charmant rivage 

Des nimphes de la Seine adieu brillant rivage 

Des champs élisiens adieu pompeux rivage 

De palais, de jardins, de prodiges bordé 

Charmants monuments. . . 

Beaux lieux qu’ont annobli. . . 

Beaux lieux qu’ont formés pour l’honneur de notre age 
Qu’ont encor embelli pour Vhonneur de notre age 

Les fils de henri quatre et ceux du grand condé. 

Les enfants d’Henri quatre et ceux du grand Condé. 


J’ai vu dans ces jardins une muse nouvelle 

J’ai vu dans ces beaux lieux [?] une muse nouvelle 

J’ai donc vu dans ces lieux une muse nouvelle 

Adieu mes déités, muses, graces nouvelles 

Combien vous m’enchantiez! muses, graces nouvelles, 

(Qui) composait, chantait, recitait, écrivait (C’était que?) 

Qui (recuse) charme par sa voix et plus par son (leur) esprits 
(Qui) ont douci nos moeurs ont poli les esprits 


5. This slight change was made to avoid offense to his host Charles “Tibulle,” Marquis 
de Villette, who had recently become the husband of Voltaire’s protégée, “Belle et Bonne,” 
and in whose house at Paris Voltaire was soon to die. 

6. The chief difficulties were with the second line. In the course of composition both 
rime and meter were changed, Changes in the third line were entirely in the interests 
of smoothness and harmony. The final line came without hesitation or correction. 
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(a) est naturelle . . . qui parle aussi bien 
(b) O vous qui polissiez nos moeurs et nos esprits 
(c) dont les talents et les écrits 
II. (a) et de tous les talents et méme.... 
(a) tous les arts qu’elle anime 
(a) ont enrichi par leurs charmants (esprits) écrits 
(a) enchanter les . . . éclairer nos esprits 
(b) qui par vos voix par vos écrits 
(c) Seraient de tous nos beaux esprits 
12. (a) est un (nouveau) parfait modéle 
(a) et sont des hommes... et nous servir de... . 
(b) charmiez nos coeurs et nos oreilles 
(b) ou les reproches ou les modéles 
(c) ou la censure ou les modéles! 


13. (a,b,c,) Que Paris est changé! les Welches n’y sont plus; 
14. (a) intolerants cruels ... vous étes disparus 

(a) intolerants cruels . . . ils sont tous disparus 

(a) On n’entend point siffler ces dangereux reptiles 

(b) Je n’y vois plus siffler ces venimeux reptiles 

(c) Je n’entends plus siffier ces tenebreux reptiles, 
15. (a) Monstres intolerants, implicables Zoiles. 

(b,c) Ces* tartuffes affreux, ces* insolents Zoiles. 


16. (a,b,c) J’ay passé: de la terre ils étaient disparus. 


17. (a) Je n’ay vu qu’un peuple éclairé 
(a,b,c) Mes yeux aprés trente ans n’ont vu qu’un peuple aimable 
18. (a) instruit mais indulgent, ardent mais sociable, 


(a) instruit mais indulgent (bruyant), doux brulant, sociable, 
(b,c) instruit mais indulgent, doux vif et sociable; 
19. (a) éclairé genereux. l’élite des francais 
(a,b,c) i est né pour aimer. L’élite des Frangais 


20. (a,b,c) est l’exemple du monde, et vaut tous les Anglais. 


21. (a) de la société les douceurs ignorées 
(a,b,c) De la société les douceurs desirées, 
22. (a) Sont des faibles humains en tous lieux désirées 
(a) Sont des faibles humains en cent lieux ignorées 
(b,c) Dans vingt états puissants sont encor ignorées. 


7. The Kehl, Beuchot, and Moland editions give the reading “les.” The Mémoires and 
Eugéne Noél, mentioned above, give the original text as copied by Wagniére. 
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23. (a) Mais Paris les... 
(a,b,c) On les goute a Paris. C’est le premier des arts. 
24. (a) il est né peuple heureux. . 
(a) peuple heureux il naquit dans vos heureux remparts 
(a) il fleurit, peuple heureux. . . . 
(a) peuple heureux, il fleurit (il régne) dans vos heureux remparts 
(a) peuple heureux, il naquit et régne en vos... . 
(b,c) Peuple heureux, il naquit, il régne en vos remparts. 


25. (a) Je (les) vous quitte pourtant, je finis de votre empire 
(a) Je m’arrache en pleurant 4 (vot .. .) ce charmant empire, 
(b,c) Je m’arrache en pleurant 4 son charmant empire 
26. (a) Je vous quitte.... 
(a) Je retourne 4 Geneve et vole (dans) en des lieux 
(a,b,c) Je retourne a ces monts qui menacent les cieux, 


27. (a) ow la tristesse regne. ... 
(a,b,c) @ ces antres glacés on la nature expire. 
28. (a) Je vous regreterais 4 la table des dieux 


(b,c) Je vous regretterais 4 la table des Dieux. 


Since this last stanza came without too much difficulty, we may 
compare the first version with the second and watch Voltaire trans- 
forming prose into poetry: 

(a) Je vous quitte pourtant, je finis votre empire 
Je retourne a Genéve et vole en des lieux 
Ou la tristesse régne, ot la nature expire 
Je vous regreterais 4 la table des dieux. 


(b) Je m’arrache en pleurant a son charmant empire 
Je retourne @ ces monts qui menacent les cieux, 
A ces antres glacés on la nature expire. 
Je vous regretterais a la table des Dieux. 


The final form is certainly much more in accord with the principles 
of Voltaire’s taste.* Into the first line he has injected that warmth of 
emotion which he said he could not find in Pope’s poetry. The second 
and third lines were at first definitely too prosaic. The changes give it 
that “eighteenth-century touch” which satisfied Voltaire’s need for 
poetic elegance. This same need, together with the feeling of the formal 
importance of the final word, explains the capitalization of “Dieux”— 
Voltaire was usually quite sparing in his use of capital letters. Disciples 


8. See the recent study by R. Naves, Le Gofit de Voltaire, Paris, 1938, especially, pp. 
245-259. 
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of Grammont would see in this final form a notable gain in harmony, 
a true sense of balance and a clever, perhaps unconscious, use of in- 
ternal rimes (arrache, menacent, glacés; pleurant, charmant, antres). 
Perhaps it would be over-zealous to note that, except for the contrast- 
ing close rime-syllables, a general opening of the vowel sounds is in 
keeping with the opening-up of vaster horizons. 

Voltaire had long since lost his teeth, and his eyes were a frequent 
cause for lamentation. We never hear him complain of his ears. The 
evolution of this poem shows that at least the inner, poetic ear was 
still keen and alert. 

NorMAN L. TORREY 
Columbia University 


— 














DIDEROT AND THE COMPOSITION 
OF ROUSSEAU’S FIRST DISCOURSE 





It was an afternoon in early October 1749.’ Jean-Jacques Rousseau, 
then thirty-seven years old and still obscure, was walking along the 
gently rising road which leads from Paris to Vincennes, some six miles 
east of the heart of the city. At Vincennes, since the 24th of July, 
Diderot had been imprisoned and for the last five weeks Rousseau and 
other friends had been able to visit him, now free, under his parole, 
to receive them within the limits of the chateau and the surrounding 
park. Vincennes was then remote and not readily accessible from the 
city. Rousseau, unable to bear the repeated expense of a cab, went 
afoot, except when he accompanied Mme Diderot.’ The summer had 
been hot, as the author of the Confessions tells us,* this heat had been 
prolonged no doubt, as often happens, into early fall, and, to moderate 
the impetuosity of his nervous temperament and to prevent his arriving 
tired and all-of-a-sweat at Vincennes, Rousseau had formed the habit 
of taking with him something to read as an incertive to a more leisurely 
gait and an occasional rest under the trees which offered themselves 
at rare intervals along the way.° 

How on this particular occasion Rousseau had with him a copy of 
the recently-published October number of the Mercure de France, how 
in it he read the Program of the Academy of Dijon for the prize contest 
of the year following (1750), how the subject called forth in him an 
emotional out-pouring of thought only a small part of which he suc- 
ceeded in scribbling down in pencil as he lay or sat for a half hour or 
so under an oak-tree beside the road, how he showed to Diderot on 
arrival this apostrophe to Fabricius, which later formed a passage in 
the middle of the famous Discours sur les sciences et les arts,—all this 
vivid account of the inception of the First Discourse is well known to 


1. The Approbation of the Mercure de France for October 1749 is dated September 
28. It must have been therefore, at the earliest, several days later before Rousseau could 
have read the announcement by the Academy of Dijon of the prize contest which was to 
make him famous. 

2. Rousseau was then living alone in a room which he had rented “rue Jean-Saint- 
Denis, prés l’Opéra,” that is to say, hard by the Palais-Royal and the Louvre. Cf. 
Rousseau, C2uvres, Hachette, vimt, 246 (hereafter referred to as Hachette). 

3. Ibid., vim, 249. 

4. “Cette année 1749, l’été fut d’une chaleur excessive” (ibid.). 

5. “Les arbres de la route, toujours élagués, 4 la mode du pays, ne donnoient presque 
aucune ombre” (ibid.). 
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readers of Rousseau’s Confessions® or of his four autobiographical 
letters to M. de Malesherbes.” 

It is true that this account has been called in question by the friends 
of Diderot, Morellet* and Marmontel,’ and by others who hold that 
Diderot turned Rousseau from the affirmative and influenced him de- 
cisively in favor of the negative position actually taken toward the 
value of the arts and sciences by the author of the First Discourse. 
This is a matter which cannot be discussed fully here. There is, how- 
ever, no need to repeat the valuable work of M. Vézinet published in 
1924 and 1925*° or that of Dr. Lester G. Krakeur of 1937." We shall 
return to some other aspects of this important question later. Suffice 
it to indicate at this point, what I believe has not been emphasized 
before, that the account of Rousseau’s experience given to Malesherbes 
in the letter of January 12, 1762, contains important elements which 
seem to link it with authentic, first-hand experience. Rousseau 
says: 

Tout 4 coup je me sens l’esprit ébloui de mille lumiéres, des foules d’idées vives 
s’y présentérent a la fois avec une force et une confusion qui me jeta dans un trouble 
inexprimable; je sens ma téte prise par un étourdissement semblable a I’ivresse. 
Une violente palpitation m’oppresse, souléve ma poitrine; ne pouvant plus respirer 
en marchant, je me laisse tomber sous un des arbres de l’avenue, et j’y passe une 
demi-heure dans une telle agitation qu’en me relevant j’apergus tout le devant de 
ma veste mouillé de mes larmes, sans avoir senti que j’en répandois.*? 


Marmontel, in his Mémoires, remarked ironically: “Voila une extase 
éloquemment décrite.”** An unprejudiced observer must note, however, 
with particular interest, the physical details accompanying Rousseau’s 
emotion: “1’étourdissement semblable a l’ivresse,” the “violente palpi- 
tation,” the shortness of breath, the unconscious tears. These do not 
sound like invented details, the work of a novelist romancing his own 
life. They seem the direct reflection of an extraordinary personal ex- 
perience in the physical concomitants of strong feeling. Certainly too, 
such an expression of violent emotion would make no sense combined 
with an intention on the part of Rousseau, as Marmontel asserted, 


6. Hachette, vim, 248-250. 

7. Ibid., x, 301-302, or Corr. générale, vu (Paris Colin, 1927); 50-51. 

8. Morellet, Mémoires, Paris, 1822, 1, 118-120. 

9. Marmontel, Mémoires, Paris, 1884, pp. 282-283. 

10. F. Vézinet, RHL, April-June 1924 and, “retouchée et augmentée,” in his Autour 
de Voltaire, Paris, 1925, under the title “Rousseau ou Diderot?”, pp. 121-141. 

11. Lester G. Krakeur, “Diderot’s Influence on Rousseau’s First Discours,” PMLA, Lu 
(1937), 398-404. 

12. Corr. générale (Colin), vu, 50-51. Cf. Hachette, x, 301, 
13. Marmontel, op. cit., p. 283. 
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to take the conventional” affirmative position on the question proposed 
by the Academy of Dijon. Such evidence, however, is not conclusive. 
Let us return to the subject later. 


After showing to Diderot the apostrophe to Fabricius, written down 
at white heat under the oak-iree on the way to Vincennes, after re- 
ceiving his encouragement’ to compete for the prize, Rousseau set 
himself to the work of composing his Discourse, which must reach 
the Academy of Dijon not later than the first of April following. Here 
is his account of the composition of his Discourse as given in the 
Confessions: 


Je travaillai ce discours d’une facon bien singuliére, et que j’ai presque toujours 
suivie dans mes autres ouvrages. Je lui consacrois les insomnies de mes nuits. Je 
méditois dans mon lit & yeux fermés, et je tournois et retournois mes périodes dans 
ma téte avec des peines incroyables; puis, quand j’étois parvenu 4 en étre content, 
je les déposois dans ma mémoire jusqu’a ce que je pusse les mettre sur le papier: 
mais le temps de me lever et de m’habiller me faisoit tout perdre: et quand je 
m’étois mis 4 mon papier il ne me venoit presque plus rien de ce que j’avois com- 
posé. Je m’avisai de prendre pour secrétaire Mme Le Vasseur. Je l’avois logée 
avec sa fille et son mari plus prés de moi; et c’étoit elle qui, pour m’épargner un 
domestique, venoit tous les matins allumer mon feu et faire mon petit service. A 
son arrivée, je lui dictois de mon lit mon travail de la nuit; et cette pratique, que 
j'ai longtemps suivie, m’a sauvé bien des oublis.*® 


This account is confirmed by scraps of manuscript notes preserved 
at Neuchatel in the handwriting of Mme Le Vasseur, who was some- 
what less illiterate than her daughter Thérése, but could only have 
satisfied Rousseau, or anyone else, in default of a really competent 
secretary. One passage in particular clearly shows that it was taken 
down from oral dictation, thus confirming the account of Rousseau. 


The “t” of one word is repeated with the following word under the 
influence of oral linking.”’ 


14. For the century of “enlightenment,” the belief in progress was becoming increasingly 
accepted and “conventional;” not so for the author of the First Discourse, who held to 
an older tradition opposed to luxury and development of commerce. Cf. infra, note 33. 

15. In a recent book, Jean Pommier says that Diderot had on his work table a copy 
of Bacon’s “Dignity and Advancement of Learning,” in which could be read the leading 
arguments both for and against the thesis of the First Discourse. “Les deux théses purent 
étre confrontées par les deux amis, en sorte que illumination, qui sait? se serait produite 
au retour [de Vincennes]” (Jean Pommier, Diderot avant Vincennes, Paris, 1939, p. 117). 
It is an interesting theory, without positive proof, and can be accepted as supplementary 
to Rousseau’s testimony and not necessarily contradictory to it. Rousseau may neverthe- 
less, as he said, have experienced the inspiration on the road out to Vincennes. He may 
then have been fortified by Diderot’s encouragement, in which the arguments of Bacon 
were utilized on the negative side. 

16. Hachette, vir, 249-250. 

17. Théophile Dufour, Recherches bibliographiques sur les wuvres de J.-J, Rousseau, 
Paris, 1925, 11, 176. Mme Le Vasseur wrote: “et la nourist ta son tour.” 
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Having begun his Discourse on the road to Vincennes during the 
first days of October 1749, Rousseau finished it probably during the 
early weeks of the following year, 1750. The period of “trois ou quatre 
mois” mentioned by Diderot’ in connection with the composition of 
the Discourse is no doubt quite accurate. Since the final date for re- 
ceipt of the manuscripts by the Academy of Dijon was the first of 
April 1750, Rousseau, at the very latest, must have mailed his essay 
by the middle of March. Thus, as a maximum, he had, for the compo- 
sition of his Discourse, a period of a little over five months. He prob- 
ably, as Diderot said, took not more than three or four. 

“Quand ce discours fut fait,’ says Rousseau in the Confessions, 
“je le montrai a Diderot, qui en fut content, et m’indiqua quelques 
corrections.””° 

Whatever may be thought of the nature of Diderot’s influence on 
Rousseau at this time, there is no doubt that this influence was im- 
portant. 

The close friendship existing for the previous five or six years” 
between the two men had led them naturally to consult one another 
on their literary projects. Before the imprisonment of Diderot at Vin- 
cennes, he had the habit of meeting weekly with Rousseau and Con- 
dillac for dinner. “Nous nous rassemblions tous trois une fois la 
semaine au Palais-Royal,”’ says Roussgau, “et nous allions diner 
ensemble a l’hétel du Panier-Fleuri.”” About this same time Rousseau 
had proposed to Diderot a collaboration on a little periodical after 
the manner of Addison and entitled “Le Persifleur.”” Such a periodical, 
of which one tentative draft of a number is extant,” already implied at 
least a mild criticism of contemporary society, and to a slight degree at 
any rate foreshadowed the fierce negations of Rousseau in the First 
Discourse. The project was quickly abandoned, however, as circum- 
stances and more important enterprises intervened. Diderot, on his part, 
offered Rousseau the opportunity of writing articles on music for the 
Encyclopédie.“ The latter accepted and, as is well known, contributed 
a number of articles on this subject. 


18. Diderot, Guvres completes, éd. Assézat, Paris, 1875-1877, 1, 285. 

19. Hachette, vm, 250. 

20. Rousseau first met Diderot, through Daniel Roguin, in 1741 or 1742 before the 
departure of Jean-Jacques for Venice (Hachette, vim, 199. Cf. ibid., pp. 202-203). Their 
greatest intimacy, however, could hardly have developed until the return of Rousseau 
to Paris (ibid., p. 246) in October 1744, (cf. Annales J.-J. R., Xv, 48). 

21. Hachette, vim, 246. 

22. Ibid., p. 247. 

23. Ibid., x11, 294-298. 

24. Ibid., vim, 247. 


— 
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Even after the sharp quarrel of 1757, Rousseau, desirous, as he 
said, of consoling Diderot in the midst of the attacks upon the Ency- 
clopédie and the accusations of plagiarism in connection with his play, 
Le Fils naturel, left the Hermitage for a brief visit with his friend in 
Paris. Rousseau says: 


Diderot me recut bien. . . . Il me montra le plan du Pére de famille. “Voila, 
lui dis-je, la meilleure défense du Fils naturel. . . .” Il y avoit prés de six mois que 
je lui avois envoyé les deux premiéres parties de la Julie, pour m’en dire son avis. 
Il ne les avoit pas encore lues. Nous en limes un cahier ensemble. II trouva tout 
cela feuillet,2> ce fut son terme; c’est-a-dire, chargé de paroles et redondant. Je 
Yavois bien senti moi-méme: mais c’étoit le bavardage de la fiévre; je ne lai 
jamais pu corriger. Les derniéres parties ne sont pas comme cela.”® 


Thus, even in 1757, Rousseau already famous, consulted with his 
friend Diderot regarding the Nouvelle Héloise and even agreed with 
his criticism, severe though it was. 

In connection with the Discourse on Inequality, according to Rous- 
seau himself, the influence of Diderot was of considerable importance. 
“De ces méditations résulta le Discours sur Vinégalité, ouvrage qui 
fut plus du gofit de Diderot que tous mes autres écrits, et pour lequel 
ses conseils me furent les plus utiles.” In a footnote, Rousseau, his 
thoughts darkened by the idea of a plot against him, added that 
Diderot “abusoit de ma confiance, pour donner a mes écrits ce ton dur 
et cet air noir qu’ils n’eurent plus quand il cessa de me diriger.”** The 
word “diriger” stands out as perhaps not too strong to indicate the 
ascendancy, at this time, of the exuberant and self-confident Diderot 
over the hesitating and timid Rousseau. Moreover, Jean-Jacques at- 
tributed Diderot’s “humeur noire” during these years “a celle que lui 
avoit donnée le donjon de Vincennes.” In fact, it is quite certain 
that this arbitrary imprisonment, the enforced cessation of work on the 
Encyclopédie, the deprivation of exercise, the refusal of books to read 
and of material for writing, the separation from his friends during the 
first month, the cutting off of all conversation from one of the most 
talkative men of his age,—all these had indeed for the time being 
driven Diderot to the verge of despair. His repeated humble letters 
of petition and his accounts of his sufferings to the Police Lieutenant 


25. D’Escherny says: “Feuillu et non Feuillet qui n’a point de sens. Feuillu: trop 
verbeux” (Diderot, Giuvres, éd. Assézat, xx, 139). Littré gives feuillé, feuillu, and touffu 
as meaning: “qui a beaucoup de feuilles.” 

26. Hachette, vim1, 330-331. 
27. Ibid., p. 277 and note. 
28. Ibid., p. 277 note. 
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Berryer, whatever exaggeration they may have contained for purposes 
of mitigation or release, had evident basis in fact and amply confirm 
Rousseau’s testimony.” Nothing of course is more natural under the 
circumstances than this attitude which, if it led Diderot to appreciate 
so highly Rousseau’s Discourse on Inequality, written between four 
and five years later, should certainly in many ways have put the 
former even more in a mood, while in the very midst of the bitter 
impressions of Vincennes, to relish the attack upon society in the 
Discours sur les sciences et les arts. 

In a long letter to M. de Saint-Germain, dated February 26, 1770, 
after the Confessions had been nearly completed in manuscript,°° 
Rousseau made an important addition to previous statements. He 
speaks of Diderot 


dont j’étudiois particulitrement la diction quand je commengai d’écrire, et qui 
méme a mis dans mes premiers ouvrages plusieurs morceaux qui ne tranchent point 
avec le reste, et qu’on n’en sauroit distinguer, du moins quant au style. II est cer- 
tain que sa tournure et la mienne, surtout dans mes premiers ouvrages, dont la 
diction est, comme la sienne, un peu sautante et sentencieuse, sont, parmi celles de 
nos contemporains, les deux qui se ressemblent le plus.** 


Thus Rousseau, at the beginning of his career, studied the diction 
of Diderot and developed a style somewhat similar, in his first writings, 
to that of his friend. No doubt the director of the Encyclopédie already 
enjoyed a certain prestige which loomed large in the eyes of Rousseau, 
struggling at this time to escape from obscurity and to make some- 
how his way in the world. It is not at all strange therefore that this 
young man from Geneva and the provinces, whose French was not yet 
impeccable, should have consulted Diderot, nor that he should have 
received his friend’s suggestions at the beginning and “quelques cor- 
rections” when he had completed his work. 

But such a statement by no means necessarily implies that Diderot 
influenced Rousseau in favor of a negative which was not essentially 
his own point of view. Seven or eight years before, his attitude in the 
Epitre a Bordes of 1741 and in the Epitre @ Parisot of 1742, though 
hesitating between luxury and austerity, shows that Rousseau did not 
need to await an impulsion from Diderot in order to posit a possible 

29. Cf. P. Bonnefon, “Diderot prisonnier 4 Vincennes,” RHL., vt (1899), 211, 213, 215. 

30. The Second Half of the Confessions (Books vu-xm1) was written, it appears, in 
1769 and 1770, and was finished toward the end of the latter year, according to Louis 
Ducros (J.-J. Rousseau de Ile de Saint-Pierre @ Ermenonville, Paris, 1918, pp. 257-258, 
and note). It is Book vmr which narrates the circumstances of the inception and com- 


position of the First Discourse. 
31. Rousseau, Corr. générale, Colin, x1x, 252. Cf. Hachette, vim, 277 note. 
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negative answer to the question of the benefits of modern so-called 
Progress. Moreover, the attitude of Rousseau in his First Discourse 
tq»ward social inequality, toward education, toward knowledge, is so 
characteristic of all his later work as to confirm this conclusion. “Une 
vive persuasion,” writes Rousseau to Malesherbes, “m’a toujours tenu 
lieu d’éloquence, et j’ai toujours écrit lachement et mal quand je n’ai 
pas été fortement persuadé. . . . Si je n’avois écrit que pour écrire, 
je suis convaincu qu’on ne m’auroit jamais lu.”** To accept Marmon- 
tel’s thesis that Rousseau maintained all his life a paradox® in which 
he did not believe, strains indeed the bounds of credulity. Even Morel- 
let, though holding that Rousseau must in calmer moments have aban- 
doned “plusieurs de ses paradoxes,” cannot refrain from conceding his 
good faith, at least at the time of writing. “On ne persuade pas comme 
il fait, sans étre soi-méme persuadé.”** But the questions involved are 
far from simple and cannot be answered with a mere “yes” or “no.” 

One thing is clear. The Confessions show definitely that, during the 
ten years from 1739 to 1749, Rousseau was repeatedly hesitating be- 
tween the very natural ambition to make for himself a career in the 
world and the renouncements which followed his successive defeats. 
After losing his post as secretary to the French ambassador at Venice, 
after his failure to win fame as a writer of light comedies and operettas, 
after the humiliation of his subordinate position as secretary to Mme 
Dupin, Rousseau refers to his “ambition éteinte.”* After abandoning 
hope of getting his comedy, Les Muses galantes, before the public, 
Rousseau says: “Ce dernier mauvais succés acheva de me décourager. 
Jabandonnai tout projet d’avancement et de gloire.”** A more suc- 
cessful Rousseau would probably have answered the question proposed 
by the Academy of Dijon in the affirmative. But the Rousseau of his- 
tory would seem, in 1749, to be already predisposed toward the nega- 
tive. 

As for Diderot, on the other hand, nothing was more in accordance 
with his nature than in eloquent monologues to make, or remake, a 
book for some one else. Marmontel says: 

32. Rousseau, Corr. générale, Colin, vm, 51. 

33. Rousseau repeatedly rejected the idea that his position was paradoxical. In attack- 
ing luxury he said: “C’est opinion que j’attaque qu’on doit appeler un paradoxe” 
(CEuvres et correspondance inédites, Streckeisen-Moultou, Paris, 1861, pp. 242-243). In 
the First Discourse itself, he had referred to praise of luxury as “ce paradoxe si digne 
d’étre né de nos jours” (Hachette, 1, 12). Now admiration for luxury was the very center 
of his adversaries’ position. Cf. supra, note 14. 

34. Morellet, Mémoires, 1, 114. 


35. Hachette, vm, 235. 
36. Ibid., p. 242. 
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L’un des beaux moments de Diderot, c’était lorsqu’un auteur le consultait *sur 
son ouvrage. Si le sujet en valait la peine, il fallait le voir s’en saisir, le pénétrr, 
et, d’un coup d’ceil, découvrir de quelles richesses et de quelles beautés il étztit 
susceptible. . . . Toute son Ame était dans ses yeux, sur ses lévres.*” 


Meister observes: “Diderot conversait bien moins avec les hommes 
qu’il ne conversait avec ses propres idées.”** This characteristic is 
amusingly illustrated in an anecdote, no doubt slightly exaggerated, by 
Garat who presented himself for an interview with the Philosopher. 
The conversation quickly turned to literature. Diderot “se léve, ses 
yeux se fixent sur moi, et il est trés-clair qu’il ne me voit plus du tout.”’*° 
Later, as other visitors arrive, Diderot comes up to Garat and greets 
him like a friend seen again after a period of separation! In another 
instance Grimm tells how Diderot, in conversation, attributed so many 
fine ideas to a book by La Riviére that even the sceptical Grimm, who 
knew his friend so well, was ready to believe that here was a new 
Esprit des lois and was quite astonished to find none of these striking 
things in the book itself when it appeared.*° 

So it is more than probable that Diderot, on occasions of impetuous 
conversations with his daughter, Mme de Vandeul,** and with his 
friends, Morellet, Marmontel, and others,** almost came to believe, and 
led them to believe, that it was he who had inspired the point of view 
of Rousseau in the First Discourse. Diderot, like Tartarin, had his 
mirages.** At first, no doubt, Diderot was proud of what he had done 
to contribute to Rousseau’s striking success. It was Diderot indeed who 
brought to his friend the first news of public enthusiasm for the Dis- 
course: “Il prend, me marquoit-il, tout par-dessus les nues; il n’y a 
pas d’exemple d’un succés pareil.’’** But later Diderot felt quite differ- 
ently toward what he called Rousseau’s “sophistries.” Supposing him- 
self in the place of Rousseau, Diderot says ironically to Helvétius: 


37. Marmontel, Mémoires, pp. 315-316. 

38. Diderot, Giuvres, éd. Assézat, I, p. xix. 

39. Ibid., 1, pp. xxi, xxii. 

40. Grimm, Corr. litt., vm, 446. 

41. Mme de Vandeul says of the relations between Diderot and Rousseau: “Tout ce que 
j'ai entrevu de clair dans cette histoire, c’est que mon pére a donné 4 Rousseau l’idée de 
son Discours sur les Arts, qu’il a revu et peut-étre corrigé” (Diderot, Géuvres, éd. Assézat, 
I, p. Ix). 

42. Morellet says that his story of the influence of Diderot on Rousseau’s First Dis- 
course, which he claims to have had from Diderot himself, “passait alors pour constant 
dans toute la société du baron d’Holbach” (Mémoires, 1, 119). 

43. Grimm, writing to the Duchesse de Saxe-Gotha, January 26, 1765, says: “Si j’y 
laissais regarder Denis Diderot, il y verrait cent choses qui n’y ont jamais été et nous 
tournerait la téte par ses récits” (Corr. litt., Xv1, 423). 

44. Hachette, vm, 258. 
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“Et vous croyez que j’aurais passé trois ou quatre mois 4 étayer de 
sophismes un mauvais paradoxe.”*° It must have been in cooler mo- 
ments or in moments of disgust and hostility after the break of 1757 
that Diderot, as M. Vézinet and Dr. Krakeur have pointed out,** re- 
ported his advice to Rousseau simply as follows: “Le parti que vous 
prendrez, lui dis-je, c’est celui que personne ne prendra.”“’ This rather 
cryptic phrase, which sounds a bit arranged, must mean, as has been 
said, that Diderot was already stressing Rousseau’s independence and 
even singularity as compared with his contemporaries.** Jean-Jacques, 
on his part, said that his friend counseled him “de donner lessor & 
mes idées.”*° Grimm, the hostile, but hard-headed and fact-loving 
Grimm, said, apropos of Rousseau, that “Diderot . . . fut le premier a 
lui dessiller les yeux sur son vrai talent.”°° No doubt, Grimm, weighing 
his words, told here the exact truth about the degree of Diderot’s in- 
fluence. 

Thus Diderot encouraged Rousseau to compete for the Dijon prize 
and confirmed him in his natural inclination toward the negative. It is 
quite certain, however, that the subject grew upon him gradually. At 
first, like Diderot himself, who called it a simple “jeu d’esprit,”™ 
Rousseau may have taken it chiefly as a “discours académique,” though 
with an appeal to his inmost nature that it did not have to his friends 
in the D’Holbach circle. Rousseau of course could not yet foresee 
that this brief essay was to be the foundation of his life’s work.” It 
was only after the success of his First Discourse that the Citizen of 
Geneva embarked upon his “réforme.”** But such a gradual develop- 
ment of his ideas and convictions, explained in detail in the Confessions, 
is in every way natural and in acordance with common human ex- 
perience. The striking emotional crisis of Vincennes is not out of har- 
mony with this succeeding gradual development. Without favoring 


45. Diderot, Guvres, éd. Assézat, m, 285. 

46. F. Vézinet, Autour de Voltaire, p. 127; Lester G. Krakeur, PMLA, tm (1937), 399. 

47. Diderot, Giuvres, éd. Assézat, m1, 98. Cf. ibid., m, 285. 

48. “Jean-Jacques est tellement né pour le sophisme,” etc. (ibid., 1, 292). 

49. Hachette, vim, 240. 

50. Grimm, Corr. litt., v, 103. The change in Rousseau’s bearing, indicated by the 
Confessions themselves (Hachette, vill, 262), is pointed out also by Grimm, naturally 
with an unfavorable interpretation: “Jusque-la il avait été complimenteur, galant et 
recherché; . . . tout & coup il prit le manteau de cynique et, n’ayant point de naturel dans 
le caractére, il se livra 4 l'autre excés” (ibid.). 

51. Diderot, Geuvres, éd. Assézat, m, 285. 

52. Not of course that Rousseau’s attitudes did not in some ways change and develop 
with the years, but essentially much of his later work is foreshadowed by his First Dis- 
course. 

53. Hachette, vim, 258. 
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circumstances, such a high pitch of enthusiasm would have quickly 
burnt itself out. Moreover, as Morellet testifies,* Diderot probably did 
sketch out brilliantly and enthusiastically the opportunity afforded by 
the negative to engage in a striking and eloquent attack upon the 
abuses of society. Who should be in better vein that day on this subject 
than the eloquent prisoner of Vincennes, so recently taught by bitter 
experience some of the wrongs and woes of contemporary society? A 
similar réle Diderot seems to have played in connection with the Dis- 
course on Inequality also.*° Then, when the First Discourse was fin- 
ished, Diderot suggested “quelques corrections,” no doubt of style, 
and secured Rousseau a publisher.” This, it seems, is the nature and the 
bearing of the influence of Diderot, less important, however, from the 
standpoint of the actual ideas and attitude than from that of fortifying 
Rousseau in his original tendency. At this first difficult moment of his 
literary début, it was encouragement that Rousseau particularly 
needed. It was this encouragement that Diderot, the ebullient and im- 
pulsive Diderot, gave him. 

Whether Rousseau, if the Academy of Dijon had not crowned his 
Discourse, might, as Masson suggested, have fallen by the wayside, a 
prey to discouragement and defeat, we can only surmise. It is not im- 
possible. Without the encouragement of Diderot, perhaps the inspira- 
tion of the Vincennes road, the hastily written apostrophe to Fabri- 


54. Morellet, Mémoires, 1, 119. “Prenez la thése contraire, et voyez quel vaste champ 
s’ouvre devant vous: tous les abus de la société 4 signaler; tous les maux qui la désolent, 
suite des erreurs de l’esprit; les sciences, les arts, employés au commerce, 4 la navigation, 4 la 
guerre, etc., Mutant de sources de destruction et de misére pour la plus grande partie des 
hommes. L’imprimerie, la boussole, la poudre & canon, l’exploitation des mines, autant de 
progrés des connaissances humaines, et autant de causes de calamités, etc. Ne voyez-vous pas 
tout l’avantage que vous aurcz 4 prendre ainsi votre sujet ?” 

55. Hachette, vm, 277 and note. 

In a comment on an obscure work by a monk, Dom Deschamps, Diderot wrote to 
Sophie Volland: “Un moine, appellé Dom Deschamps, m’a fait lire un des ouvrages les plus 
violents et les plus originaux que je connoisse. C’est l’idée d’un état social ot l’on arriveroit 
en partant de I’état sauvage, en passant par l'état policé, au sortir duquel on a l’expérience 
de la vanité des choses les plus importantes, et ot I’on congoit enfin que l’espéce humaine 
sera malheureuse tant qu’il y aura des rois, des prétres, des magistrats, des loix, un tien, 
un mien, les mots de vices et de vertus. Jugés combien cet ouvrage, tout mal écrit qu’il 
est, a dii me faire de plaisir; puisque je me suis retrouvé tout & coup dans le monde pour 
lequel j’étois né!” (Lettres a Sophie Volland, éd. Babelon, Paris, 1930, m, 279. Cited also 
by Jean Thomas and Franco Venturi in their edition of Dom Deschamps’ Le Vrai Systéme, 
Paris, Droz, 1939, p. 7. The passage dates apparently from September 1769. Cf. ibid., p. 
21). 

56. Ibid., vim, 250. ‘ 

57. The publisher of Rousseau’s First Discourse was Pissot: “Je n’eus pas un liard de 
mon premier discours,” says Rousseau; “Diderot le lui donna gratuitement.” Ibid., vm, 
260. 

58. Pierre-Maurice Masson, La Religion de J.-J. Rousseau, Paris, 1916, 1, 169-170. 
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cius, would have been the only result of this eventful October day. 
Perhaps, somehow, Rousseau might have made a final compromise 
with society, as before, at Venice, and later as a writer of light comedies 
and operettas, he had already tried to do. In fact, such a final com- 
promise he seems to have been attempting before the success of his 
Discourse definitely revealed another way. He made deliberate efforts 
to adjust himself to the unattractive functions of cashier to the fermier 
général, M. de Francueil. “La maturité des ans commencant 4 me 
rendre sage, j’étois déterminé 4 vaincre ma répugnance pour me livrer 
tout entier 4 mon emploi.”** Had he succeeded, the tormented, the 
persecuted, but eloquent and influential Rousseau of later years would 
never have come into being. Experience is full of such turnings of the 
road: whether one goes to the right or to the left, hangs sometimes, it 
seems, upon a thread. 

Certain conclusions may now be summarized in brief form. 

1) It is quite certain that, at the beginning, Diderot saw in the sub- 
ject proposed by the Academy of Dijon no more than a startling para- 
dox, not unattractive to the future author of the even more startling 
Supplément au voyage de Bougainville. Grimm was astonished at the 
way Diderot and D’Alembert seemed at first to welcome the success 
of Rousseau’s Discourse, fundamentally so completely at variance with 
the ideas of the Encyclopedists. “Il est fort singulier,” wrote Grimm to 
Gottsched, “que M. Rousseau ait converti ici presque tous les philoso- 
phes, qui, avec quelques limitations, conviennent tous qu’il a raison. 
Je pourrais nommer entre autres M. D’Alembert et M. Diderot.” 


59. Hachette, vim, 256. 


60. Cf. Gilbert Chinard, edition of Diderot’s Supplément au voyage de Bougainville, 
Baltimore, 1935, p. 52 note 1, and p. 46. Cf. also supra, note 55. Is there not evidence, 
however, that, while Diderot, in his unconventionality, his loud-voiced and unrestrained 
exuberance, his dislike of the niceties of social refinement, welcomed speculations about a 
“state of nature” where joys of all sorts might be “unconfined,” he also shows himself in 
the matter of his investments, in his desire, as he got older, for “social security,” in his distaste 
in many ways for a change in the status quo of a “société policée,” to have been less of a 
social revolutionary, on the whole, than has sometimes been thought? In any case, it seems 
that the thesis of Rousseau’s First Discourse, quite different in many ways from Diderot’s 
favorite, the Second, was one which Jean-Jacques, on the whole, consistently maintained. 
His opposition to books, to “vain” knowledge, to the “philosophes orgueilleux,” runs through 
his later work. The Encyclopedist, on the other hand, can only play with such an attitude 
as an amusing paradox, a bit of “sophistry” which is not to be taken seriously. So also he 
plays, I think, with the state of nature, finding in it a responsive cord which appealed to 
his unconventional disposition, but yet not taking it with the same fundamental serious- 
ness as Rousseau. Diderot is perfectly capable of maintaining the opposite viewpoint like- 
wise and, as has been often said, likes to let his mind run freely about all sides of a debated 
question. Thus it seems probable that the question proposed by the Academy of Dijon in 
1749 did represent for Diderot an amusing paradox, while for Rousseau it was on the 
whole a serious subject of discussion. 

61. Cited by Pierre-Maurice Masson, op. cit., 1, 176. 
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But, like Pére Castel, Rousseau’s friends took his Liscourse “pour un 
discours de parade,” and rejoiced in his literary triumph. 

2) Rousseau himself, at first, quite naturally did not foresee the 
full bearing of his thesis, but he found the subject congenial and, hav- 
ing little hope of success at Dijon, began to expand and rework his 
Discourse, no doubt with a view to publication. When however the 
good news came, suddenly in mid-July,* he abandoned the revised 
work and, through Diderot’s acquaintance with publishers, brought 
out his Discourse substantially in its original form. 

3) At this time Rousseau was sick for some weeks in bed. He thus 
had time to meditate on the uncongenial work he was doing as cashier 
for M. de Francueil. The success of his Discourse with the public 
made it possible for him to solve at last the problem of a modest liveli- 
hood and at the same time preserve his own independence. He set him- 
self up as a copyist of music.*° Moreover, inapt as he was for the 
salon life of the time,” he could now put his conduct into harmony 
with his temperament and with his principles as expressed in the First 
Discourse.” It is noteworthy that his first quarrel with Diderot came 
as a result of the latter’s urging him to accept a royal pension, which 
Rousseau refused. Thus Rousseau’s position developed and grew 
upon him as the result of circumstances and the demands of his own 
inner natixe, not by any means wholly with the approval of Diderot. 
The numerous refutations of the First Discourse and Rousseau’s re- 
plies helped him further to develop what he called his “grand sys- 
téme.”** The Discourse on Inequality, at length, brought to a climax 
this first period of the development of his ideas. 

4) After their quarrel, Rousseau tends to blame Diderot for leading 
him into the unhappy career of literature” and for having given to his 
two discourses a more critical and bitter tone than was characteristic 
of his later works after he had left the tumult of Paris for the hoped- 
for tranquillity of the country.” Diderot, on the other hand, if he 


62. Louis Ducros, Jean-Jacques Rousseau de Genéve a Hermitage, Paris, 1908, p. 178 
note. 

63. Hachette, 1, 2. 

64. Rousseau’s letter of acceptance is dated July 20, 1750 (Corr. générale, Colin, 1, 304). 

65. Hachette, vm1, 257-258. 

66. “Je me fis cynique et caustique par honte; j’affectai de mépriser la politesse que je 
ne savois pas pratiquer” (Hachette, vim, 262). 

67. Ibid., vit, 258-259. 

68. Ibid., 271. 

69. Ibid., 261. 

70. “Si... bien par sa faute, je n’eusse été jeté dans son méme métier” (Hachette, 
VIII, 203). 

71. Ibid., vi, 277 note, 289 note, 299. 
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may have been inclined at first to take credit for inspiring Rousseau’s 
negative position in the First Discourse (an explanation which removes 
from Marmontel, Morellet, and Mme de Vandeul any charges of in- 
tentional bad faith) ,"* later will take no public responsibility for such 
“sophistries,” as he calls them,” but leaves the full credit, or discredit, 
to Rousseau himself as part of the inevitable development of his strange 
personality. Thus, neither the testimony of Rousseau nor that of 
Diderot, in this connection, can be taken at its full face value, but 
needs careful control in the light of the whole human situation. 

5) Finally, the question as put by Morellet and by Marmontel has 
been badly stated. Rousseau did not, at the behest of Diderot, become 
an insincere “homme a paradoxes,”* who, after first convincing him- 
self of something he did_not believe, then set out to convince others. 
Rather, as Grimm said, Diderot “fut le premier a lui dessiller les yeux 
sur son vrai talent.”"* Diderot revealed Rousseau to himself by his 
encouragement, perhaps even by his urging, or by what Diderot, in his 
impetuous torrent of enthusiasm in the face of Rousseau’s character- 
istic hesitation and slowness of speech, may have thought to be neces- 
sary urging. Diderot did not, however, turn Rousseau away from his 


deepest tendencies into a mode of thinking which was not truly his 
own.” 


GrorcE R. HAVENS 
The Ohio State University 


72. For a similar interpretation, cf. Eugéne Ritter, Annales Jean-Jacques Rousseau, x1 
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interesting to note also that Jerphanion in Les Hommes de bonne volonté (Paris, Flam- 
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les deux. Rien n’empéche qu’une boutade de Diderot ait cristallisé la pensée encore latente 
de Jean-Jacques.” Thus too, evidently, mused Jules Romains as he recalled his courses or 
his reading of Ecole-Normale days. 

73. Diderot, Giuvres, éd. Assézat, m1, 285, 292. 

74. “Ainsi, dés ce moment, ajoutai-je, son réle et son masque furent décidés” (Mar- 
montel, Mémoires, p. 283). 

75. Grimm, Corr. litt., v, 103. 

76. Franco Venturi, in his recent book, Jeunesse de Diderot (de 1713 @ 1753), Paris, 
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fluence of Diderot on the First Discourse. “Les sentiments que Jean-Jacques exprime dans 
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says also: “Au fond, les considérations de Toussaint sont celles qu’avec une bien autre 
passion Rousseau devait développer dans son premier discours couronné par l’Académie de 
Dijon” (p. 328). In short, Rousseau was expressing ideas already much in the air, but 
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the originality of his genius. 
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A NEW INTERPRETATION OF A CRITICAL PERIOD 
IN THE LIFE OF VICTOR HUGO 





THE POLITICAL CAREER of Victor Hugo has long been a subject of 
controversy. Camille Pelletan in Victor Hugo, homme politique, Ed- 
mond Biré in his various volumes, and more recently M. Pierre de 
Lacretelle in his Vie politique de Victor Hugo are perhaps the most 
prominent among all those who have treated the subject. In an earlier 
essay’ I sought to re-evaluate in the light of a more complete docu- 
mentation Victor Hugo’s political activities during the Second Repub- 
lic. In the present study I undertake a similar task for the brief period 
following Hugo’s return from exile, a period embracing two major 
events: the Franco-Prussian War, and the Commune. I have utilized 
more completely than Biré and Lacretelle the files of Le Rappel, 
founded in 1869 by the sons of Victor Hugo. I have also attempted to 
shed new light on the subject by a more thorough use of Choses vues 
and by a close examination of the manuscript of Depuis Pexil. 


In 1868 a new law on the press had been passed as a part of the 
program of the Empire libéral, promulgated by Napoleon III to stem 
the rising tide of opposition. With national elections approaching, the 
former editors of L’Evénement, Charles and Francois Hugo, Paul 
Meurice and Auguste Vacquerie, decided that the moment was pro- 
pitious for the launching of a paper. They took the bold step of adding 
to their editorial staff Henri Rochefort, the witty and courageous 
founder of La Lanterne,’ at the moment an exile in Belgium. About 
three weeks before the elections, on May 4, 1869, the first number of 
Le Rappel appeared. Its title had been suggested by Victor Hugo, 
who disclaimed, however, any direct connection with the editorial policy 
and who was, in fact, to influence it far less than he had L’Evénement. 
His new novel, L’Homme qui rit, graced the pages of this and following 
numbers. The combination of Hugo-Rochefort was apparently too much 
for the government. Without waiting for any overt attack it struck at 
once and forbade any street sale of the paper. Only subscribers were 

1, “Victor Hugo during the Second Republic,” Smith College Studies in Modern Lan- 
guages, October, 1935. 


2. La Lanterne had been launched by Rochefort in 1868. It was full of dash and wit. 
The government had found it extremely distasteful. 
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allowed to obtain it. Rochefort replied from Brussels the next 
day: 

L’administration, au seul aspect de mon nom sur les affiches du Rappel, ne s’en 
est pas moins hatée de nous interdire la vente sur la voie publique, sans méme 
s’informer du plus ou moins de pureté de mes intentions. 

De sorte que si, pendant les huit mois que j’ai déja passés 4 l’étranger, j’etais 
devenu conservateur et rouhériste, j’aurais toutes les peines du monde 4 en 
informer le public. 


The journalistic warfare declared by the Hugo group against Louis 
Napoleon, interrupted in 1851, was now resumed. 

Such effective blows were dealt that the imperial authorities were 
constantly issuing warnings and summoning the editors of Le Rappel 
to court. Together with Delescluze’s Réveil, Le Rappel did yeoman 
service in the electoral campaign of May. Its success in that campaign 
and its popularity in Paris emboldened the editors to support with the 
greatest energy the candidacies of Rochefort, Félix Pyat, Barbés, 
Ledru-Rollin in the complementary elections of November. Rochefort, 
triumphantly elected, now founded a new paper of his own, La Mar- 
seillaise. Hugo’s sons continued the liberal campaign in their own 
organ. Articles entitled “Les Parias” and “Les Soldats” resulted in the 
condemnation of Charles Hugo and Félix Pyat to prison terms of four 
months each. Meurice could then say pointedly: “Tel est le progrés 
qui vient d’étre accompli dans la voie libérale.””* 

The assassination of Victor Noir in January 1870 gave Le Rappel 
a new weapon against the régime. Less violent than the Marseillaise 
it nevertheless contributed to the stirring up of popular indignation. 
And then came the plebiscite of May 8. A series of brilliant articles 
against this piece of political chicanery was the culmination of Le 
Rappel’s first year of journalistic warfare. Three days before the voting, 


the paper published a long appeal by Victor Hugo which closed as 
follows: 


Du reste, si l’auteur du coup d’état tient absolument 4 nous adresser une ques- 
tion & nous peuple, nous ne lui reconnaissons que le droit de nous faire celle-ci: 
“Dois-je quitter les Tuileries pour Vincennes, et me mettre a la dis- 
position de la justice?” 


Napoléon. 
Oui. 


To what extent Le Rappel or any other paper affected public opinion 
cannot be determined. The simple fact is that Paris and the other large 


3. Le Rappel, January 9, 1870. 
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cities voted against the empire while the country districts remained 
overwhelmingly faithful. 

Hardly was this domestic crisis terminated when a foreign problem 
arose. Gramont’s famous declaration on July 6, 1870, concerning the 
acceptance of the Spanish throne by Leopold of Hohenzollern created 
the crisis which finally led to the Franco-Prussian War. The foreign 
minister, it will be recalled, in a thinly veiled threat had intimated that 
such an eventuality would be inimical to the “interests and honor of 
France.” What concerns us here is the attitude of those close to 
Victor Hugo. From the beginning, Le Rappel saw the folly of the gov- 
ernment’s course: 


Cette déclaration officielle, double menace lancée du haut de la tribune 4 la 
Prusse et 4 |’Espagne, est une faute plus grave ajoutée aux fautes graves que le 


gouvernement a déja commises dans cette déplorable affaire des candidatures espag- 
noles. ... 


En vérité, le gouvernement voudrait allumer une guerre européenne qu’il ne 
parlerait pas autrement que n’a parlé hier son ministre des affaires étrangéres.* 


This sensible attitude was maintained to the end. The Left condemned 
the war which was voted by the imperial majority over Republican 
opposition. And when the declaration of war finally came, Le Rappel 
under the title of “1700 et 1870” said: 

Puisse la guerre qui commence étre aussi courte qu’a été longue la guerre 
déclarée en 1700! . . . Puisse-t-elle étre, pour le despotisme, une déception, pour 
la Révolution, une vengeance! . . . Puisse cette guerre étre la derniére! Puisse-t-elle 
fonder l’équilibre de l’Europe sur la fédération des races! Puisse-t-elle étre cou- 
ronnée, non par le triomphe d’un César, mais par l’apothéose de I"humanité!® 


This editorial signed by Frangois-Victor Hugo must have expressed his 
father’s views as well as his own. Only a few days later the poet him- 
self declared: 


Cette guerre n’est ni une guerre de liberté, ni une guerre de devoir, c’est une 
guerre de caprice.® 


It is eternally to the credit of Hugo and his group that they saw at once 
the folly of this war and that they had the courage to state their con- 
viction. 

In mid-August Victor Hugo left Guernsey for Brussels, ready to 
return to France if the situation warranted. On the nineteenth he wrote 
Paul Meurice a letter, the authenticity of which has been unjustly ques- 

4. Ibid., July 8, 1870. 


5. Ibid., July 19, 1870. 
6. Ibid., July 28, 1870; italics mine. 
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tioned by Pierre de Lacretelle,’ in which Hugo said to his friend: 


Vous m’approuvez, n’est-ce pas? Je veux rentrer en France, rentrer 4 Paris, 
publiquement, simplement, comme garde national, avec mes deux fils 4 mes 
cétés. ... 


Tout cela sans préjudice de tout le reste du devoir. Je ne veux aucune part de 
pouvoir, mais je veux part entiére au danger.® 


Lacretelle maintains that the phrase je ne veux aucune part de pouvoir 
is inexplicable, since the Empire was not yet sufficiently compromised. 
Such an opinion is hardly sound in view of the events in Paris on Au- 
gust 8, 9, and 10, which resulted in the overthrow of the Ollivier min- 
istry and in view of the panic which dominated the Tuileries from the 
sixteenth on. 

But Lacretelle is correct in saying that Hugo hesitated to return. By 
the twenty-sixth he had swung to the opinion that events must dictate 
his decision. On that day he wrote Meurice: 

Il est clair qu’une bataille supréme, victoire ou défaite, Iéna ou Rosbach, fera la 


lumiére. La France a droit 4 la victoire, empire a droit 4 la chute. Qui Dieu 
va-t-il choisir? 

Je ne prendrai mon parti qu’aprés la lumiére faite. En cas d’un Rosbach, je serai 
tout de suite 4 Paris, car le danger pourra étre immense, et je me sens 4 la fois 
européen et parisien. Couvrir Paris de la poitrine sera le devoir de tous. En cas de 
victoire bonapartiste et de coup d'état, je rallierai ma famille 4 Hauteville House; 
c’est & dire que je vous y offre l’hospitalité ainsi qu’a Auguste.® 
Six days later, after further disasters to French arms, he wrote: “Je 
ne veux aller 4 Paris que pour un seul cas et pour une seule ceuvre, 
héroique celle-la: Paris appelant la Révolution au secours; alors j’ar- 
rive.” 

The Revolution came with terrific rapidity on the heels of Sedan. 
Accompanied by several friends including Jules Claretie and by his son 
Charles, Victor Hugo ended his long exile and returned to France on 
September 5. The narrative of this moving journey has been too often 
told to need any detailed repetition here. Hugo’s emotion at the fron- 
tier, his glimpse of French soldiers at Landrecies, his meal of French 
bread, cheese, and wine at Tergnier, the thunderous reception accorded 
him at the Gare du Nord are unforgettable moments in the poet’s 
career. Several years later he wrote to Claretie: “Il y a entre nous de 
linoubliable: la rentrée en France.” It seemed, indeed, as if an epoch 
had closed and a new one begun. 

7. Vie Politique de Victor Hugo, Paris, Hachette, 1928, p. 216. Lacretelle dates the 
letter the 18th; it was really written the roth. 


8. Correspondance, 11. 
9. Ibid. 
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In any case, it was a critical moment, with France deeply invaded 
and Paris threatened. What was to be Victor Hugo’s réle? At the age 
of sixty-eight he could hardly bear arms. A poet, he was destined to 
function as a poet. Sneers from hostile critics seem, therefore, hardly 
justified. Hugo’s appeals on September 9 “Aux Allemands” and on 
September 17 “Aux Francais” were certainly lacking in political real- 
ism. The work of a poet, they were doubtless naive, but they were 
not lacking in nobility. To remind the Germans that the war had been 
declared by the Empire and that the young republic was innocent; to 
call for a cessation of hostilities on those grounds was futile in the 
circumstances, I admit. However, for Lacretelle to interpret this first 
appeal not merely as a piece of naiveté but as an egoistic request “de 
ne pas attaquer une cité ou il se trouvait, vieillard désarmé, avec ses 
deux petits enfants” is a wholly unjustifiable accusation.”® Let us not 
forget that at this date Hugo could still have left the city and that he 
chose to stay! The second appeal, “Aux Frangais,” calls for the levée 
en masse and harks back to the days of the first Republic. A naive 
document too, it is superbly eloquent. 

By October the siege of Paris was in full swing. On the third, Hugo 
issued his last appeal, this time “Aux Parisiens,” in which he called 
for unity in the face of the enemy. Two weeks later he authorized the 
first French edition of Les Chatiments. Appearing on the twentieth, 
the volume, which contained five new poems,” had a tremendous suc- 
cess. Hugo contributed five hundred francs of the first profits to the 
fund being raised for new cannons. 

Outside events, however, dominated men’s minds. The Prussians 
surrounding the city were an ever present reality. Discontent mounted. 
The extremists argued against the provisional government. When the 
Prussians recaptured Le Bourget and the Parisians simultaneously 
learned of the fall of Metz, Flourens, Blanqui, and Delescluze at- 
tempted to oust the provisional governrnent. They asked Hugo to join 
them. According to his narrative in Choses vues national guards came 
at midnight to ask him to preside over the new government. “J’ai 
répondu,” he says, “que je blamais cette tentative, et j’ai refusé d’aller 
a l’Hotel de Ville.”** M. de Lacretelle criticizes this decision which he 
nevertheless highly approves. Admitting that Hugo wanted “l’union 
en face du danger” he suggests that the poet was motivated as much 

10. Op. cit., p. 218. 

11. “Au moment de rentrer en France”; “Les Trois Chevaux”; “Patria”; “Il est des 


jours abjects”; “Saint-Arnaud.” 
12. Choses vues, a. 
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by timidity as by common-sense.** Those who hate Hugo sufficiently 
will doubtless agree with him. 

This desire for union dominated Hugo throughout the siege. Not 
even Louis Blanc was able to persuade him to take any step that might 
be disruptive of union.* He was ready to discuss anything with all 
comers, be it politics, literature, or astronomy. And many came: 
Daumier, Edmond de Goncourt, Gautier, Schoelcher, Louis Blanc, 
numerous others. But he consistently urged on all a united front. 
“J invite tout le monde au calme et 4 l’union,” he wrote just before 
the capitulation. One can hardly help agreeing that it was not the 
moment for partisan politics. 

Edmond de Goncourt has left in his Journal records of the two calls 
he paid Hugo during the siege. Biré quotes but one of them which re- 
ports a dramatic and perhaps puerile monologue by the Master, on the 
Moon.** The other text gives quite a different view of the poet. On this 
occasion the novelist found him a striking figure with his “belles méches 
blanches révoltées, comme il y en a sur la téte des prophétes de Michel- 
Ange” and at the same time was impressed by his simplicity, modesty, 
and good nature.’ Nineteen years of exile had left a sobering mark 
upon him. 

The capitulation of Paris, at the end of January, relieved physical 
distress but not emotional tension. A national Assembly was to be 
chosen to negotiate a peace on which the future of France was to rest. 
Louis Blanc immediately demanded in Le Rappel that the work of this 
Assembly be limited to that specific task. The work of reorganizing 
and governing France should be left, he maintained, to another As- 
sembly to be chosen after peace had been achieved.’ He saw clearly 
that an Assembly chosen in a war atmosphere might not be representa- 
tive of men’s opinions on totally different problems. He was, of course, 
theoretically right. But other men saw that his suggestion was not 
likely to be followed. Vacquerie wrote the next day: “II faut prévoir 
que l’Assemblée de Bordeaux ne se bornera pas a cette triste besogne 
[the peace settlement], et que, passé liquidé, elle entendra régler 
l’avenir. Alors il importe que les meilleurs et les plus intelligents soient 


1a.”"2* 


13. Op. cit., p. 2109. 

14. Choses vues, 11. 

15. Victor Hugo aprés 1852, p. 231. 
16. Goncourt, Journal, 1v, 114, 116. 
17. Le Rappel, January 30, 1871. 
18. Ibid., January 31, 1871. 
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The election was held on February 8. It revealed a deep division of 
opinion between the capital and the provinces. In Paris the leading 
candidates were Louis Blanc, Victor Hugo, Garibaldi, and Edgar 
Quinet, all republicans and all partisans of a policy of further resist- 
ance to Germany. Of forty-three representatives elected by Paris only 
six were partisans of peace. The provinces, on the other hand, returned 
a majority favorable to immediate peace, however painful, and, what is 
more, hostile to the Republic. 

It is important for those interested in the career of Victor Hugo to 
understand the effect of this election on Hugo and his group. On Febru- 
ary 14 Le Rappel declared editorially: “La province semble avoir 
choisi pour la représenter 4 Bordeaux tout ce qu’elle a pu trouver de 
plus réactionnaire et de plus monarchique.” It then made the following 
suggestion: 

Une chose dérangerait l’honnéte calcul des royalistes. Ce serait—dans le cas ou 
l’Assemblée de Bordeaux serait ce qu’ils espérent—que les représentants de ce 
Paris qu’ils veulent destituer donnassent leur démission. Ce serait que, le premier 
jour ot la majorité se demasquerait Paris repudiat toute solidarité avec elle et 


revint chez lui, la laissant faire toute seule la-bas ce que bon lui semblerait et 
protestant d’avance. 


This notion of a mass resignation by the republicans of Paris must be 
borne in mind in order to understand the attitude and conduct of Victor 
Hugo in the weeks that followed. 

On February 14 Hugo and Louis Blanc reached Bordeaux. The next 
day they went to the Assembly. Hugo relates succinctly in Choses vues 
the popular demonstration that occurred as they emerged from the 
meeting: 

A ma sortie, une foule immense m’attendait sur la grande place. Les gardes 
nationaux qui faisaient la haie ont 6té leurs képis, et tout le peuple a crié: Vive 
Victor Hugo! J’ai répondu: Vive la République! Vive la France! Ils ont répété 
ce double cri. Puis cela a été un délire. Ils m’ont recommencé |’ovation de mon 
arrivée 4 Paris.?® 
The importance of this text lies less in Hugo’s natural satisfaction at 
the ovation than in the fact that he felt widespread popular support for 
the general position he represented. 

His own analysis of the political division within the Assembly coin- 
cided with that of Le Rappel. On the eighteenth he wrote Meurice: 
“Maintenant, de vous a moi, la situation est €pouvantable. L’Assemblée 


19. Choses vues, u. A still more colorful account will be found in Le Rappel, February 
20, 1871. 
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est une Chambre introuvable; nous y sommes dans la proportion de 
50 contre 700. C’est 1815 combiné avec 1851.” The folowing day he 
added news of a meeting of Leftist representatives, including Louis 
Blanc, Schoelcher, Joigneaux, Martin Bernard, Langlois, Lockroy, Gent, 
Brisson. This group named Hugo as its presiding officer. “Hier,” writes 
the poet, “on a agité des questions trés graves: le futur traité Thiers- 
Bismarck, l’intolérance inouie de l’Assemblée, le cas probable d’une 
démission en masse. On croit ’Assemblée capable de ne vouloir en- 
tendre aucun orateur de la gauche sur le traité de paix.”””° 

Such was the atmosphere existing at Bordeaux and such were some 
of the preoccupations of the Left. Internal politics divided an Assembly 
that had been elected on one issue only—that of war or peace. The 
majority feared the radicals. La Patrie had lamented (February 11): 
“Ce n’est pas Paris, ce sont les clubs parisiens qui seront représentés 
surtout 4 l’Assemblée nationale.” The Left, on the other hand, feared 
the sabotage of the Republic. We have already cited the fears of Le 
Rappel. The future Communard, Félix Pyat, wrote in an even more 
disillusioned vein from Bordeaux: 

Electeurs républicains de Paris, faut-il déja vous adresser cette lettre de faire 
part? 

Vous étes priés d’assister au service et convoi de la citoyenne du 4 septembre 


décédée, non en son domicile ordinaire, mais 4 Bordeaux, dans les mains des 
docteurs royalistes, MM. Thiers, Simon, Fourichon, Lavertujour, etc.?* 


The apprehensions of both sides were certainly not groundless. 

Under Hugo’s chairmanship the Gauche radicale determined to op- 
pose the ratification of the Thiers-Bismarck treaty. Was this policy, as 
M. de Lacretelle charges,” mere political manceuvering, with the sole 
motive of throwing on the conservative majority all the odium of an 
unpopular but necessary peace? Or was it rooted in some sincere con- 
viction? That both interpretations must be invoked seems likely. The 
political motive is clear and may be readily admitted. But the memory 
of the heroic efforts and the great victories of the First Republic was 
very much alive in the minds of the Left. A new levée en masse might 
yet reject the invader. Hugo himself had advocated that, it will be 
remembered, as early as September 17. Furthermore, most of the Paris 
representatives had been elected on an anti-peace platform. Later testi- 
mony on this precise point is difficult to find. One member of the 

20. Correspondence entre Victor Hugo et Paul Meurice; italics mine. News of the meet- 
ing was also reported in Le Rappel, February 24, 1871. 


21. Le Vengeur, February 16, 1871. 
22. Op. cit., p. 222. 
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Gauche radicale, Joigneaux, says in his Souvenirs historiques that at 
Bordeaux he consulted Generals Chanzy and Billot from whom he got 
the impression that all was not necessarily lost.** Flourens later declared 
that after the fourth of September the proper policy to have adopted 
was that of fighting, “mais révolutionnairement, comme en 1793, guerre 
a outrance, vaincre ou mourir.”** To some extent the policy of the Left 
was based on such convictions as these. 

On March 1, 1871, discussion of the peace treaty began, and Victor 
Hugo delivered a speech which won almost universal condemnation. It 
was, indeed, an amazing discourse. It contained, on the one side, a 
statesman-like prophecy such as the following: 

Si l’ceuvre violente 4 laquelle on donne en ce moment le nom de traité s’accomplit, 


si cette paix inexorable se conclut, c’en est fait du repos de l'Europe! (Assentiment 
& gauche) 


Il y a désormais en Europe deux nations qui seront redoutables: l’une parce 
qu’elle sera victorieuse, l’autre parce qu’elle sera vaincue. (Sensation)?° 


No more judicious analysis of the state of Europe from 1871 to 1914 
could have been made. Even Thiers recognized its validity and inter- 
jected: “C’est vrai!” But then Hugo abandoned himself completely to 
the notion of revenge which the emotion of the moment might have 
excused had he not added to it a program of conquest. France would 
some day not only recover Alsace-Lorraine but would also conquer the 
whole left bank of the Rhine. And then—after such an act of injustice! 
—she would extend the hand of friendship to Germany. 

Plus de frontiéres! Le Rhin 4 tous! Soyons la méme république, soyons les Etats- 
Unis d’Europe, soyons la fédération continentale, soyons la liberté européenne, 
soyons la paix universelle! Et maintenant serrons-nous la main, car nous nous 


sommes rendu service l’une a l’autre; tu. m’as delivrée de mon empereur, et je te 
delivre du tien. 


Even Hugo’s friends must admit that this is the speech of a poet in 
which republican principles of justice have been sacrificed to a poetic 
vision or an oratorical effect. An Alsatian deputy immediately arose 
and repudiated the suggestion of conquest: “nous ne voulons pas qu’on 
fasse 4 autrui ce que nous ne voudrions pas qu’il nous fiat fait.” It is 
worth noting that Hugo loyally included the text of this protest in the 
publication in 1875 of Actes et paroles (Depuis Vexil). 

The peace treaty was ratified by a heavy majority and the Gauche 

23. P. Joigneaux, Souvenirs historiques, Paris, 1891, 11, 253 ff. 


24. G. Flourens, Paris livré, Paris, 4e ed., 1872, pp. 220-221. 


25. Annales de l’Assemblée nationale, séance du 1°" mars 1871. The text published later 
in Depuis lexil contains minor changes of no significance. 
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radicale immediately met to consider what policy to pursue. It was no 
longer presided over by Hugo. The poet had resigned the chairman- 
ship several days before on February 27 in order, he says in Choses 
vues, to “laisser 4 la reunion toute son indépendance.” He had been 
trying to bring about a fusion between the Gauche radicale and more 
moderate elements. The failure of that policy led to his resignation, 
the loyalty of which is recognized by M. de Lacretelle. “Ses notes in- 
times,” says the author of the Vie politique, “démontrent cependant 
qu'il fit alors un effort sincére pour effacer provisoirement sa person- 
nalité et donner confiance aux républicains de toutes nuances.”** The 
same sincerity and moderation animated Hugo in the meetings of the 
Left on March 2 and 3. The text of Choses vues for these two dates 
is worth quoting: 
2 mars. Nous avons diné en famille tous les cinq. Puis je suis allé 4 la réunion. 
Puisque la France est mutilée, l’Assemblée doit se retirer. Elle a fait la plaie et 


est impuissante a la guerir. Qu’une autre Assemblée la remplace. Je voudrais donner 


ma démission. Louis Blanc ne veut pas. Gambetta et Rochefort sont de mon avis. 
Débat. 


3 mars. Ce matin, enterrement du maire de Strasbourg, mort de chagrin. Louis 
Blanc est venu me trouver avec trois représentants, Brisson, Floquet et Cournet. 
Il vient me consulter sur le parti 4 prendre quant aux démissions. Rochefort et 
Pyat, avec trois autres donnent la leur. Mon avis serait de nous démettre. Louis 
Blanc résiste. Le reste de la gauche semble ne pas vouloir de la démission en masse. 


The idea of collective resignation had been in the air for some time. 
Disgust with the conservative majority was so strong that five mem- 
bers of the Left—Rochefort, Ranc, Malon, Tridon, and Pyat—deter- 
mined to resign anyhow. Ledru-Rollin had resigned even as the Assem- 
bly met. But many of the Left, though momentarily attracted to the 
idea, felt that the only way to resist the Right was to stay in the As- 
sembly and keep up the fight no matter how futile it might be. That 
was the opinion of Louis Blanc and Edouard Lockroy™ and they con- 
vinced the majority of the Left of the wisdom of that policy. Hugo 
reluctantly let himself be persuaded. 

The seizure of Alsace-Lorraine inspired Victor Hugo to make the 
noble, if impractical, suggestion that the representatives from those 
provinces be considered permanent members of the Assembly. Con- 
vinced by his colleagues on the Left that such a motion could not be 
legally passed by the Assembly, he agreed to substitute a simple 


26. Op. cit., p. 222. 


27. On this question, see in addition to Choses vues, Le Rappel for March 5 and 7, and 
Le Siécle, March 6, 1871. 
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Declaration for it. The text of this document is included in Actes et 
paroles. 

With the peace treaty ratified the Assembly decided to pass to do- 
mestic matters. It assumed a power, contested by the Left,* which it 
was determined to wield. And the first problem brought up by the 
majority was that of the seat of government. Should the Assembly re- 
turn to Paris, stay in Bordeaux, or sit elsewhere? This question, which 
may seem insignificant at a distance of sixty years, aroused the most 
bitter antagonism. It symbolized perfectly the distrust, not to say 
hatred, that the country districts and the reactionary majority enter- 
tained toward the large cities. Many of the conservatives wished to 
make Fontainebleau the seat of power. Thiers, thinking that this was 
too extreme, finally persuaded them to unite on Versailles. Yet any 
place but Paris seemed impossible, indeed, provocative and insulting 
to the Left. 

On this question Victor Hugo made—not before the whole Assembly, 
but before the eleventh “bureau”—one of those speeches in which 
essentially good sense is enveloped in metaphor and antithesis. His elo- 
quence had no more effect on the men of 1871 than on those of 1851. 
The Assembly voted to sit at Versailles. The Journal des Débats, which 
on February 26 had condemned the idea of having the national Assem- 
bly anywhere but in Paris, on the twelfth of March managed to find 
reasons in support of the majority decision. 

While the Assembly was still sitting at Bordeaux on the eighth, an 
incident occurred that has been exploited by all of Victor Hugo’s 
critics. Garibaldi had been elected a representative from Paris in grati- 
tude for his services rendered during the war. Already on February 13 
this distinguished republican had felt the ire of the monarchical ma- 
jority. On that day he had been prevented from speaking—a wholly 
unnecessary insult even from the conservative point of view, for the 
Italian had just tendered his resignation as representative in the belief 
that his foreign birth made it improper for him to accept. Now, nearly 
a month later, the conservatives quite needlessly insulted Garibaldi 


28. The group dominated by Louis Blanc felt with him that the only mandate the 
Assembly had received from the people was that of making peace (or continuing the 
war), and that a new assembly should be elected for other matters. Once they saw, how- 
ever, that the Assembly was destined to continue, they adopted one policy (apart from 
general resistance to reaction); they called for an investigation of the provisional govern- 
ment of Paris which they blamed for the surrender of the city to the Prussians. Some of 
the Left desired accusation and trial of the provisional government, but Louis Blanc pro- 
posed investigation instead. A majority of the Left, including Victor Hugo, supported this 
milder policy. 
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again. He had been elected not only from Paris but from Algiers. The 
committee on credentials instead of simply reporting that his previous 
resignation doubtless applied in this case sought to have his election 
declared null and void. At this point Hugo intervened to protest and in 
the midst of his short speech tactlessly referred to Garibaldi as “the 
only unbeaten general” of the war. These words provoked violent re- 
actions from the Right, and Hugo, snatching up a pen, wrote on the 
spot a letter of resignation. 

Biré and Lacretelle have covered this act with scorn. While they do 
not use such adjectives as puerile and childish, that is clearly the im- 
plication of their account. The press of the time, with the exception of 
Le Rappel and Le Mot d’Ordre, judged Hugo in similar fashion. Le 
Siécle, a fairly liberal sheet, dubbed his resignation “un acte im- 
politique et irréflechi.”*” The present writer would be forced to the 
same conclusions if it were not for the fact that Hugo had favored 
the idea of a protest resignation almost from the first, had pleaded in 
the meetings of the Left for collective resignation, and had been only 
with difficulty dissuaded from that policy. But obviously it was still 
in his mind and it seems probable that the motive of his resignation 
of the eighth must be sought not only in the personal irritation of the 
moment but also and above all in the more respectable idea of drama- 
tizing before public opinion the intolerant policy of the reactionary 
majority. Viewed in this light, Hugo’s act is far less puerile than hostile 
critics have always maintained. Henry Maret, writing in Le Mot 
d’Ordre, said: 

Les démissions vont plus vite que je ne le prévoyais. Ce n’est plus une retraite, 
cest une fuite, la fuite noble et hautaine de l’honnéteté républicaine devant la 
fourberie monarchique. . . . 

Garibaldi a voulu parler, ils l’ont insulté; Rochefort a voulu parler, ils ont mugi; 
Victor Hugo a voulu parler, ils lui ont dit: Vous mentez.*° 


The next day Louis Blanc expressed his regret and chagrin at Hugo’s 
departure. His carefully chosen words constituted a stinging rebuke 
to the more violent friends of Thiers. 

On March 11, the Assembly adjourned to meet again at Versailles. 
Hugo remained in Bordeaux, somewhat uncertain of his course, when 
the sudden death of his son Charles on March 13 once again brought 
tragedy into his personal life. The text of Choses vues testifies to the 
poet’s natural grief and to his complete absorption in this private crisis. 


29. Le Siécle, March 11, 1871. 
30. Le Mot d’Ordre, March 12, 1871. 
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He accompanied the body to Paris where on the eighteenth, the very 
day of the outbreak of the Insurrection, Charles was buried in the 
cemetery of Pére-Lachaise. The funeral cortége became the occasion 
of a popular tribute to Hugo and the republican cause which he repre- 
sented.” This manifestation of popular support was not, however, as 
M. de Lacretelle claims but is unable to prove,” the cause of Hugo’s 
departure for Brussels on the twentieth. There is no evidence to lead one 
to doubt the statement that appeared in Le Rappel on March 27: 

Victor Hugo n’a guére fait que traverser Paris. Il est parti, dés mercredi, pour 
Bruxelles, ou sa presence était exigée par les formalités 4 remplir dans l’intérét des 
deux petits enfants que laisse notre regretté collaborateur. 

On sait que c’est 4 Bruxelles que Charles Hugo a passé les derniéres années de 


l’exil. C’est & Bruxelles qu’il s’est marié et que son petit garcon et sa petite fille 
sont nés. 


It is true that Le Rappel in the same number added that as soon as 
legal matters were attended to, Hugo would return to Paris. It is also 
true that he did not return during the civil war. Hugo’s decision to re- 
main in Belgium raises the whole question of his attitude toward the 
Commune, an important and singularly difficult question which perhaps 
will never be definitively solved. 

To shed some light on the problem it is necessary to review the 
events which took place in Paris and the attitude of Hugo’s sons and 
associates toward them. 

The conflict was provoked on March 18 by an act of the Thiers 
government the motivation of which has been clearly analyzed by 
Seignobos. “Le monde des affaires,” he says, “inquiet de voir les 
ouvriers en armes, réclama la reprise des canons,** comme en 1848 
la dissolution des ateliers nationaux.”** Thiers, faithful to the business 
interests, sent soldiers to seize the cannons. At Montmartre the holders 
resisted and when General Lecomte ordered his men to fire, they re- 
fused and fraternized with the guardsmen. General Lecomte and 
(later in the day) General Thomas were arrested and summarily shot. 
This act quite justifiably aroused widespread indignation. 

Thiers then decided to evacuate the city. His intention, as Seignobos 
says, was to execute “le plan que lui-méme proposait en 1848 4 Louis- 

31. See Choses vues. 

32. Op. cit., p. 220. 

33. The cannons in question, 227 in number, were those bought by popular subscription 
during the siege. They had been recovered from the Germans by the guardsmen and taken 
to the working-class districts of Montmartre and Belleville. 


34. Seignobos, Le Déclin de Empire et V’établissement de la Troisiéme Republique, p. 
293 (Tome vu de l’'Histoire de France contemporaine). 
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Philippe, et que le général autrichien Windischgratz avait employé 
avec succés contre Vienne: sortir de la capitale pour y rentrer ensuite 
avec une armée.”*° 

The only evidence of the attitude of the Hugo group toward the 
events above described is an editorial written by Vacquerie which was 
published in Le Rappel on March 20. There he said: 
. . . les soldats qu’on a envoyés contre les gardes nationaux ont mis la crosse en 


lair, et, au lieu de les tuer, ils les ont embrassés. 
Eh bien, messieurs les monarchistes, étes-vous contents? 


As for Hugo himself, he was at that date (March 18) burying his son 
in Paris. Politics were naturally forgotten. 

The days immediately following were given over to attempts at 
conciliation. From the complicated narrative one fact emerges clearly. 
Had the Thiers government been willing to authorize prompt municipal 
elections and give a council thus elected a reasonable measure of home 
rule, civil war could in all probability have been averted. For a moment 
it looked like peace, for the Assembly voted to give precedence to the 
law introduced by the representatives of Paris. On March 21, Le Rappel 
said editorially: 


L’Assemblée de Versailles a voté l’urgence de la loi qui doit donner 4 Paris un 
conseil communal, Nous espérons qu’elle ne se démentira pas et qu’apres l’urgence 
elle votera la loi... . 

En rejetant la demande si legitime et si modérée que lui adressent les représentants 
et les maires de Paris, la majorité prendrait la responsabilité des conséquences du 
rejet, et elle aurait sur les mains le sang de la guerre civile qu’elle aurait pro- 
voquée. ... 

(Auguste Vacquerie) 


Other papers such as Le Soir®® and Le Patriote™ expressed similar 
views. Le Soir, be it noted, was an extremely moderate sheet. 

But the Assembly failed to vote the law, and Paris, taking matters 
into its own hands, announced that elections would be held on the 
twenty-sixth. On that very day Vacquerie summed up the situation in 
the following terms: 


Dans le moment présent, voici l’état des choses: 

D’une part, une Assemblée élue conformément 4 la loi, une majorité réguliére — 
qui se dit conservatrice et qui veut renverser la République, qui se dit francaise et 
qui veut décapiter la France, qui est pour les franchises communales et qui refuse 
un conseil communal a Paris; 


35. Ibid. 
36. Le Soir, March 27, 1871. 
37. Le Patriote, March 23, 1871. 
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D’autre part, un pouvoir irrégulier, sorti de l’ombre,—qui veut le maintien de 
la République et l’unité de la France, qui demande pour la capitale ce que la 
province posséde et qui n’admet pas que Paris soit l’inférieur de Brives-la-Gaillarde. 

D’une part, une situation légale; 

De l’autre, une aspiration légitime. 


That such an analysis was not unique is clear from other documents. 
Take, for example, that provided by Catulle Mendés. This son-in-law 
of Théophile Gautier, who later turned against the Commune, felt that 
the demand of Paris for a measure of home rule was moderate and just. 
He blamed the Assembly for its failure to vote the law, and approved 
the decision of the Comité central to hold elections on the twenty- 
sixth.** 

Victor Hugo, now in Belgium, remained publicly silent, still ab- 
sorbed in his private grief. Only in the intimate notes of Choses vues 
does he comment on events. Under the date of March 25 he wrote: 
“Thiers, en voulant reprendre les canons de: Belleville, a été fin la 
ou il fallait étre profond. II a jeté l’étincelle sur la poudriére. Thiers, 
c’est l’étourderie préméditée. En voulant éteindre la lutte politique, il 
a allumé la guerre sociale.” This brief but accurate judgment is fol- 
lowed on the twenty-seventh by an expression of regret for the death 
of Clement Thomas. On the twenty-ninth he adds: “Ma nomination 
[as a member of the Commune] ne semble pas se confirmer. Tant 
mieux.” 

Meanwhile, the editors of Le Rappel continued their work in Paris. 
On March 28, Paul Meurice condemned the national Assembly as being 
more morally remote from Paris, the nearer its physical location, and 
on the thirtieth in an editorial entitled Pour qui nous sommes he de- 
clared categorically: “Nous sommes pour le peuple. Nous entendons 
par ‘le peuple’ le peuple intelligent, le peuple qui sait lire et qui peut 
comprendre, le peuple éclairé et actif des villes, non le peuple ignare et 
inerte des campagnes. . . .” 

On April 2; Thiers attacked the city and the civil war began. The 
next day the Rappel expressed its stupefaction: “Non, nous ne voulions 
pas, nous ne pouvions pas croire que le gouvernement de Versailles 
oserait attaquer le peuple de Paris.” And in Brussels, Hugo soberly 
wrote in his notes: “Chose poignante, on se bat entre Francais. La 
guerre a éclaté entre Paris et Versailles.” 

On April 6, Victor Hugo’s only remaining son made the clearest 
statement as yet published by any of the group. He declared in Le 
Rappel: 


38. C. Mendés, Les 73 Journées de la Commune, 1871, pp. 23, 25, 52-53. 
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Il va sans dire que nous considérerions comme une calamité publique la victoire, 
méme momentanée, des passions néfastes qui animent la droite de l’Assemblée de 
Versailles, et que nous verrions, au contraire, avec joie triompher 4 son heure l’idée 
civilisatrice que contient en germe le mouvement du 18 mars. 


Such a statement seems like a clear adherence to the cause of the 
Commune. 

Since the above editorial was presumably composed in Brussels 
where Francois-Victor had accompanied his father, it very likely 
reflected the poet’s own views. Yet, only three days after its publica- 
tion, on April 9, Hugo’s judgment of the Commune was indubitably 
modified by a conversation with Ernest Lefévre just arrived from 
Paris. Lefévre, who was a relative of Auguste Vacquerie and a member 
of Le Rappel’s staff, brought the poet first-hand news. Elected to the 
Commune, Lefévre had resigned and left Paris. Hugo reports the con- 
versation in Choses vues: 


Il nous a dit:—Ceci est le dilemme, démissionnaire aujourd’hui, fusillé demain. 
Cette Commune est folle. On y délibrére en secret. On y parle le revolver au 
poing. Delescluze et Pyat provoquent les résolutions violentes, et s’esquivent au 
moment du vote... . 


And Hugo concludes: “Bref, cette Commune est aussi idiote que l’As- 
semblée est féroce. Des deux cétés, folie.” 

Both Biré and Lacretelle completely ignore this episode. For Biré, 
Hugo, heart and soul in favor of the Commune, prudently stayed in 
Brussels because he saw the Commune was destined to defeat. For 
Lacretelle, Hugo, at heart a conservative, insincere in his attachment 
to radical causes, found it convenient to stay aloof from a cause which 
by his influence he had helped create but which he secretly condemned. 
Both appear to be wrong if any credence is to be put in the text of 
Choses vues. The truth seems to be that, as Hugo himself said in a 
famous letter to Meurice and Vacquerie, he favored the Commune in 
principle but not in practice. 

This letter, dated April 28, presents a complex problem. It was 
written, as Lacretelle states, in reply to criticism aroused by Hugo’s 
only public statements, the two pieces of verse: “Un Cri” and “Pas de 
représailles” published in Le Rappel on April 18 and 21. The letter, 
he explains in Depuis Texil, could not be published at the time. 
Lacretelle correctly challenges this statement. The Rappel was never 


39. Op. cit., pp. 230-231. Lacretelle’s statement, p. 231, that the letter was published in 
L’Indépendance Belge is incorrect. I have recently had that paper searched for the months 
of April, May, June, 1871, and no such letter appears. 
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disturbed by the government of the Commune and the letter could 
have been published. But there is another and more serious problem, 
that of the reliability of the text. The manuscript, on file at the Biblio- 
théque Nationale,** reveals the fact that Hugo undoubtedly tampered 
with it. For the present manuscript is not written all on the same paper 
or with the same ink. Page 93 of this manuscript (i.e. the manuscript of 
Depuis Vexil) consists of the first page of what seems to be the original 
letter. It has been pasted to another and larger sheet thus permit- 
ting additions to be made at the bottom. Similarly, on page 97 of this 
manuscript there is a section of the original letter pasted to a larger 
page. There can be no doubt that the original letter has been either 
modified or expanded or both. 

Of the two sections of the original letter which apparently have been 
preserved in the published text, the second contains a clear, if moderate, 
condemnation of the Commune. It begins as follows: 

Depuis le 18 mars, Paris est mené par des inconnus, ce qui n’est pas bon, mais 


par des ignorants, ce qui est pire. A part quelques chefs, qui suivent plutét qu’ils 
ne guident, la Commune, c’est l’ignorance. . . . 


Does not this text sound very much like a reflection of Hugo’s con- 
versation with Lefévre? To the present writer it does. And the most 
noteworthy aspect of this pasage is its moderation. A Thiers, a Falloux, 
a Biré, would not have referred to the Communards as “des inconnus” 
or “des ignorants” but as “des assassins.” 

It seems probable, therefore, that the published letter, perhaps toned 
down somewhat from the original, represents with fair accuracy, Hugo’s 
attitude toward the Commune. His undoubted abhorrence of violence 
and extreme measures, combined with the report he had received from 
Lefévre, could logically lead him to a midway position. There seems, 
therefore, no reason—other than reactionary prejudice—to question 
the sincerity of Hugo’s statement that “la Commune est une bonne 
chose mal faite.” 

The consistency and advisability of the statement are, however, an- 
other matter. It is true that the Commune’s errors were many and that 
its socialist accomplishments were practically nil. Nevertheless it had 
a genuinely “patriotic, republican, and proletarian character.”** That 
was the central fact for a conspicuous Radical like Hugo to remember 
—as well as the savagery of the opposition. Liberal posterity would 

40. Fonds Victor Hugo, 60 (3). 


41. S. Bernstein, The Beginnings of Marxian Socialism in France, New York, 10933, 
Pp. 35- 
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doubtless think more highly of the poet had he boldly and eloquently 
espoused this lost cause. 

Nearly a month later, on the very day when Thiers’ troops were 
entering the city, Hugo published in Le Rappel an article entitled 
“Paris et la France” which expressed some of the ideas contained in his 
letter of April 28. It concluded with a poetic comparison of the Con- 
vention of 1793 and the Commune of 1871: 

Devant V’histoire, la Révolution étant un lever de lumiére venu 4 son heure, la 
Convention est une forme de la nécessité, la Commune est l’autre; noires et 
sublimes formes vivantes debout sur l’horizon et, dans ce vertigineux crépuscule 
ou il y a tant de clarté derriére tant de ténébres, |’ceil hésite entre les silhouettes 
énormes des deux colosses. 

L’un est Léviathan, l’autre est Béhémoth.*? 


In the same issue, Paul Meurice restated the group’s position: 


Nous I’avons toujours dit, et nous le répétons, nous sommes contre |’Assemblée, 
mais nous ne sommes pas pour la Commune. Ce que nous défendons, ce que nous 
aimons, ce que nous admirons, c’est Paris. 


This statement coincides with the position taken by Hugo on April 28 
and lends reliability to the text published later in Depuis Pexil. In any 
case, it was the last expression of opinion by Le Rappel, suppressed 
till November 1. 

The following days, from May 22 to May 28, witnessed incredible 
scenes. Thiers’ troops inaugurated that appalling massacre and reign 
of terror of which bourgeois conservatives are just as capable as any 
revolutionary extremists. While Delescluze and Vermorel died fighting, 
Varlin, Rigault, Ferré, and others were summarily shot. On May 28, 
one hundred and forty-seven Communards were executed in the ceme- 
tery of Pére-Lachaise. Those who could, fled. Many sought refuge in 
Belgium. 

The Belgian government, unsympathetic to the Commune, saw this 
influx with a hostile-eye. On May 25, announcing that the fleeing 
Communards were not political refugees but rather “common law 
criminals” it closed the frontier to them. This decision aroused Hugo’s 
deepest indignation and he immediately wrote to the /ndépendance 
Belge a letter of protest in which he offered asylum in his own house 
to any fugitives. A quixotic move, it must be admitted, but hardly 
deserving the irony and denunciation which hostile critics have heaped 
upon it. For the fugitives were after all political refugees and the Bel- 


42. Le Rappel, May 22, 1871. 
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gian government was cruelly violating the right of asylum in excluding 
them. 

Hugo’s letter caused indignation in conservative circles in Paris and 
commotion in Brussels. On the night of the twenty-sixth some young 
men demonstrated before his house, hooting and throwing stones. Hugo 
wrote a new protest to the Indépendance Belge in which, under his 
son’s name, he certainly exaggerated and overdramatized the incident. 
In any case, the poet had become persona non grata to the government 
of Belgium. On May 30 he was ordered to leave the country. 

He took refuge in the Duchy of Luxembourg at Vianden. From there 
he watched the progress of the repression and from there he witnessed 
his defeat in the elections of July 1871. 

Hugo returned to Paris in the fall of the year. His only political 
activity at first was in reality a humane one: that of seeking clemency 
for some of the Communards. He exerted himself above all in behalf 
of Rochefort and by a personal appeal to Thiers secured a modification 
of the latter’s sentence to the “guillotine séche,” imprisonment in exile. 
Thanks to the poet, Rochefort was kept in France, where he was im- 
prisoned till a general amnesty gave him freedom. 

A second electoral defeat overwhelmed Hugo in January 1872. His 
political hold on the population of Paris had obviously loosened. The 
successful revival of Ruy Blas in February brought him some consola- 
tion. He tells in his notes of his pleasure in the performance of Sarah 
Bernhardt as well as in the financial success of the play. Yet this did 
not restore his political popularity, nor, as M. Berret says, did the 
publication of L’Année terrible in April do so, though posterity has 
appreciated the verve, the ardor, the glowing patriotism of the volume. 
Even the readers of 1872, however, must have been moved by the sober 
eloquence of such a poem as “Nos morts.” 

Personal events, combined with political disillusion, led the poet 
before many weeks to turn his gaze toward Guernsey. His daughter’s 
insanity, the illness of Frangois-Victor were blows difficult to endure. 
In the autumn of 1872 he left Paris to return to the island where he 
had spent so many years as an exile from his native land. 


The irony of that return must have been apparent to Hugo himself. 
For nineteen years he had gazed longingly from the Channel Islands 
toward France. For nineteen years he had hoped for political changes 
that would allow him to reenter the country of his birth. Even though 
his exile after 1859 was a voluntary one, it was none the less hard to 
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bear. When the events of September 4 overthrew the Emperor, Hugo 
rushed to the fulfillment of his hope. But to what did he return? Not 
to peace, but to war. Not victory, but defeat. Not to political co- 
operation in a common cause, but to political strife. Not to harmony, 
but to discord. Even the popular adulation which was his in the autumn 
of 1870 turned to criticism and indifference within a few short months. 
The Republic for which he fought was menaced by the machinations 
of the same old monarchical cliques with which the poet had broken 
in 1850-51. Disillusionment could be carried no further. Add to all this 
the personal tragedies he endured: the death of Charles, the insanity of 
his daughter, the illness of Francois. To Hugo’s seventy years these 
burdens were heavy indeed. To Guernsey then he turned, seeking there 
calmer waters and hoping for a respite from the blows of fate. 

One’s sympathies are inevitably aroused by this vision of Hugo’s 
flight. But one must not forget that in considerable measure he was re- 
sponsible for his political failure. He had not, to be sure, wavered in 
his attachment to the republic. Nor had he failed to identify its most 
subtle enemies. This much he had learned and not forgotten from the 
experience of 1848-1851. But the same fatal tendency which had caused 
him to condemn the National Workshops in 1848 led him into inde- 
cision, confusion, paralysis over the issue of the Commune in 1871. 
What were the errors and mistakes of the Communards compared to 
the central fact that all the most vicious enemies of political freedom 
and progress were lined up against them? That was what Hugo in his 
dislike of violence and extreme measures forgot. And that was doubtless 
a leading reason why he was so quickly ignored, if not forgotten, by the 
majority of the people of Paris.** 


Etxtiott M. GRANT 
Williams College 


43. The research for this article was made possible by a grant of funds by the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies. 











4 
RACHEL AND AMERICA 


A RE-APPRAISAL 





JE VAIS BIEN, et la jeune Amérique va seule gagner des cheveux blancs 
aux émotions que lui donneront nos belles tragédies.””* 

So wrote Rachel to her mother in Paris with the steamboat Pacific 
almost in sight of New York. For more than fifteen years the great 
tragédienne had ruled supreme on the Parisian stage. The crowned 
heads of Europe had showered her with praise and jewels as she turned 
from one capital to another. London, Vienna, Berlin, Saint Petersburg: 
a series of amazing dramatic triumphs. And now the toast of a conti- 
nent, Rachel Félix, unsurpassed as an interpreter of the French clas- 
sical theatre, was to visit this youthful America. The boat docked at 
New York August 22, 1855. 

Despite inadequate documentation, biographers of Rachel have not 
hesitated to give considerable space to her American sojourn. But 
whether it is called “la désastreuse expédition,” “the American fiasco,” 
that “lamentable randonnée d’Amérique,” or “ce fatal voyage,” the ex- 
posure is uniformly depressing.” 

Most critics agree that Rachel’s American tour was a failure for 
three reasons. First, financially it fell far below the expectations of 
Raphael Félix, brother of the actress and actor-manager of the com- 
pany. True, the sum of 119,758 dollars for approximately thirty-seven 
performances in New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Charleston, was 
more than Rachel had made on any similar tour of Europe.* The fact 
remained that not so long before, Jenny Lind had returned to Europe 
bearing three times as many American dollars. Second, it was during 
Rachel’s stay in the United States that her consumption-racked body 
broke down entirely. Indeed, her appearance at Charleston was her 
last on any stage.* The circumstance was an appropriate curtain for 

1. G. d’Heylli, Rachel d’aprés sa correspondance, Paris, 1882, p. 208. 

2. See A. de Faucigny-Lucinge, Rachel et son temps, Paris, 1910, p. 208; F. Gribble, 
Rachel: Her Stage Life and Her Real Life, London, 1911, p. 235; J. Lucas-Dubreton, 
Rachel, Paris, 1936, p. 181; H. Fleischmann, Rachel Intime d’aprés ses lettres d’amour et 
des documents nouveaux, Paris, 1910, p. 274. Furthermore, the present fourteenth edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica refers to Rachel’s “tour in the United States . . . with 
comparatively small success,” and the Larousse du XX° Siécle, apropos of her trip to 
the United States, speaks of “les déboires de cette expédition.” 

3. A. de Barréra, Memoirs of Rachel, London, 1858, m1, 246. 

4. James Agate expresses the sentiments of most of Rachel’s biographers when he points 


out that her American venture brought not only disappointment, but ill health as well 
(Rachel, New York, 1928, p. 162). Louis Barthou is much nearer the truth when he states 
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lugubrious accounts of Rachel’s vicissitudes in America. The third, 
and from the point of view of the present study, the most important 
reason for the assumed failure of Rachel’s undertaking was an utter 
lack of appreciation on the part of the American public. One of her 
French biographers writes: 

Ces fils de la navigation et du commerce, d’un esprit mercantile, qui plagaient 
& cette époque leur intelligence uniquement 4 vaincre les difficultés matérielles de 
lexistence, avaient une foi inébranlable dans leur force et leur valeur personnelles 
car chacun en ce pays peut développer librement ce qu’il renferme en lui d’aptitudes 
diverses, mais dépourvus de tout lyrisme, de toute sensibilité, ils ne pouvaient donc 


étre frappés subitement par les beautés du répertoire classique de Racine et de 
Corneille.® 


From England we hear: 


In America of the mid-nineteenth century, no amount of praise could popularize 
an entertainment so cold and refined as that provided by Rachel. The facts, much 
as they may seem to reflect on the level of artistic taste in the Eastern States, are 
capable of only one interpretation—that, in contradistinction to what had previously 
happened in Europe, the appearance of Rachel among the American people created 
only the mildest and shortest-lived excitement.® 


These representative opinions are not based on a careful perusal of 
American periodicals in 1855, but merely on two documents utilized 
ad nauseam by successive biographers. The first of these is Léon Beau- 
vallet’s Rachel et le nouveau monde, promenades aux Etats-Unis et 
aux Antilles, Paris, 1856." Beauvallet, an actor in Rachel’s company, 
hoped by his rattle-headed vivacity and his farcical descriptions,* to 
win a wide reading public for his experience of American life while 
traveling in this country. 

The second document is Jules Janin’s fewilleton “Rachel et la 
tragédie aux Etats-Unis,” published in the Journal des Débats* shortly 





that previous to her American tour, Rachel’s health had already been “ruinée par les 
fatigues du théatre et par les jeux de l’amour” (Rachel, Paris, 1926, p. 148). 

5. A. de Faucigny-Lucinge, op. cit., p. 213. 

6. B. Falk, Rachel the Immortal, London, [1935], p. 273. 

7. Translated into English the same year, the book was dismissed by American letters 
as a ridiculously absurd exaggeration of the experiences of Raphael Félix’s dramatic troupe 
in the western hemisphere. See Southern Literary Messenger, July, 1856, p. 80; Harper’s 
New Monthly Magazine, x1, 407; North American Review, LXxxiv, 561-562; Putnam’s 
Magazine, vi, 100. Fleischmann is mistaken in affirming that the book is “aujourd’hui 
introuvable” (op. cit., p. 274). Copies are readily accessible on both sides of the Atlantic. 

8. The seriousness of Beauvallet’s intentions may be gathered by the following descrip- 
tion of the Lafayette Guard trying to serenade Rachel during a rain storm: “In the 
gutters, now swelled into rivers, flageolets and double basses were seen floating at the 
mercy of the waters!” (Rachel and the New World, Dix, Edwards, New York, 1856, p. 
191). 

9. October 15, 1855. 
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after Rachel’s arrival in New York. This article which beseeched the 
actress, ““Faites comprendre 4 ces marchands, fils de la navigation et 
du commerce, les grandes pensées exprimées en si beaux vers,” in- 
furiated a sensitive American public only too eager to look well in the 
eyes of Europe. It is not surprising then that our newspapers arose as 
one to counterattack the indiscreet Parisian dramatic critic.” 

Now Janin’s remarks concerning the low cultural level of the Ameri- 
can theatre-goers might have passed unnoticed among Rachel’s Euro- 
pean biographers had not Beauvallet reprinted the article in its entirety 
in his own book. As a result of these two documents in one, we find in 
studies pertaining to the actress repeated duplication of the declarations 
of both these early critics. For instance Beauvallet’s statement that the 
American spectator preferred Rachel’s interpretations of the French 
nineteenth-century theatre’ to those of French classical tragedy.” 
This assertion has been repeated in at least five biographies“ and yet, 
as we shall see, there is abundant evidence to prove that the contrary 
is the case. 

The question immediately arises as to what extent the French 
dramatists in general, later to be illustrated by the great actress, were 
known to the American reader during the first half of the nineteenth 
century. 

American literary critics themselves acknowledged that this coun- 
try’s tastes regarding French letters were influenced by English 
prejudices. Reprints of observations and articles on French writers 
first published in England are not uncommon in periodicals before 
the turn of the century. Consequently, reflecting British criticism, 
America found Corneille stiff, formal and demoded and Racine arti- 
ficial, effeminate and deficient in the higher essentials of drama. How- 
ever, though cultural America did not always receive the outstanding 
writers of the age of Louis XIV with the greatest warmth, it accepted 
them as monuments of a great cultural tradition.“ 


10. Students of Rachel have failed to point out that Janin subsequently acknowl- 
edged, although with a certain anonymity, the injustice of his notorious feuilleton. In 
his Rachel et la Tragédie, Paris, 1859, p. 500, we read: “Un ami de mademoiselle Rachel, 
la voyant éperdue et perdue en ces pays si nouveaux, écrivit de Paris un injuste feuilleton 
ou il déclarait que les Américains étaient indignes d’entendre Andromaque, Athalie, 
Esther. . . . Les Etats-Unis répondirent, ce qui était vrai, qu’ils étaient restés les sincéres 
et sympathiques admirateurs de ces chefs-d’ceuvre et de leur interpréte.” 

11. Particularly Hugo’s Angelo, and Adrienne Lecouvreur of Scribe and Legouvé. 

12. Op. cit., p. 146. 

13. G. d’Heylli, op. cit., p. 212-213; A. de Barréra, op. cit., m, 246; A. de Faucigny- 
Lucinge, op. cit., p. 218; N. H. Kennard, Rachel, Boston, 1886, p. 276-277; T. Martin, 
“Rachel,” Monographs, London, 1906, p. 262. 

14. Cf. Mirror of Taste and Dramatic Literature, ux (Philadelphia, 1811); Southern 
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Again following the footsteps of the English, American critics re- 
fused to accept whole-heartedly the French romantics. All in all, men 
of letters agreed with James Rees that “The plays of Dumas and Victor 
Hugo are of the worst class, chiefly founded upon some portions of 
history which it would have been well had they never been recorded.””* 

Insinuations of Rachel’s biographers to the contrary, we do see that 
the more critical of the American public had definite ideas concerning 
French playwrights during the first part of the century. Furthermore, 
before the advent of the actress, the theatre-goer had ample opportunity 
to see French drama behind the footlights. Of the fourteen plays per- 
formed by Rachel in this country” at least five had been produced 
repeatedly, usually in translations or adaptations, before 1855. Of the 
classical theatre Andromaque had been played in the original as early 
as 1827,"' and Ambrose Philips’ The Distressed Mother was familiar to 
American audiences even before this date."* The Roman Father, 
founded on Horace, represented Corneille. Of the later playwrights, 
Hugo’s Angelo was performed under two adaptations,’® as was Dumas’ 
Mlle de Belle-Isle.” In Latour’s Virginie was recognized the same sub- 
ject as treated by Sheridan Knowles in his well known Virginius.™ 
Scribe’s Adrienne Lecouvreur had been played numerous times both 
in New York and in the provinces previous to Rachel’s appearance.” 

For those not acquainted with the French theatre through actual 
performances other opportunities were offered before Rachel’s arrival. 
Appropriate public lectures and readings were given both in New 





Literary Messenger, vir (December 1842) and 1x (February 1843). H. W. Longfellow, 
The Poets and Poetry of Europe, revised edition, Philadelphia, 1871; S. T. Goodrich, 
Literature Ancient and Modern, Boston, 1845, p. 222; North American Review, pp. 231- 
232 (January 1854). 

15. “The French Theatre,” Dramatic Mirror, February 26, 1842. 

16. Rachel appeared in the following plays during her American tour: Adrienne Le- 
couvreur, Andromaque, Angelo, Bajazet, Horace, Jeanne d’Arc, Lady Tartuffe, Mile de 
Belle-Isle, Marie Stuart, Le Moineau de Lesbie, Phédre, Polyeucte, Virginie. She also gave 
readings from Athalie, Esther, Le Cid and Le Misanthrope, recited the Marseillaise and 
read in public the poem “Rachel ad l’Amérique” by Régis de Trobriand, editor of the 
Courrier des Etats-Unis. 

17. H. M. Jones, America and French Culture, 1750-1848, Chapel Hill, 1927, p. 34. 

18. A. H. Quinn, A History of the American Drama, New York, 1023, 1, 24. 

19. Richard Penn Smith’s and John Brougham’s. 

20. Cf. R. H. Ware, American Adaptations of French Plays on the New York and 
Philadelphia Stages from 1834 to the Civil War, Philadelphia, 1930, p. 11. 

21. New York Herald, November 14, 1855; New York Tribune, November 15, 1855. 

22. New York Times, September 7, 1855. Two plays used as curtain raisers, Le Cha- 
peau d’un Horloger and Le Dépit amoureux, were played by the company without 
Rachel. They were already well known to the American public as Betty Martin and 
The Lovers’ Quarrels (cf. Boston Advertiser, October 23, 1855; Boston Journal, October 
24, 1855). 
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York and Boston.” Furthermore, finishing schools were exercising their 
students in reading the principal plays in which Rachel was to appear, 
as a part of the regular school routine.“ Ever since 1843 there had 
been noted a passion for French literature in this country” and by 
1855 the names of great French playwrights were not to ring un- 
familiarly in American ears. 

But what of the tragic actress herself? Soon after Rachel’s successful 
début at the Comédie Frangaise, her reputation reached the shores of 
the New World. Her triumphs in Paris and elsewhere were faithfully 
recorded in American newspapers and periodicals. The slightest in- 
cident attached to her name became news for the dailies** and more 
detailed accounts appeared in leading reviews on the Atlantic coast.” 

By 1838 trips to France were extremely common and American 
travellers abroad such as Longfellow, Edwin Forrest, Olive Logan, T. 
Allston Brown, George W. Curtis, Samuel Goodrich, Augustus Gardner, 
James Jarves, and Horace Greeley, saw Rachel in Paris and many of 
them wrote of their experience in works published before 1855. 

In the early fifties Rachel’s name as a great actress was a by-word 
in this country. And yet Raphael Félix was a cautious man. By a 
series of publications he sought to educate further the American public. 
The first of these was a pamphlet entitled The Biography of Mdlle 
Rachel with Contemporary Criticisms by the most Eminent Writers, 
and Analytical Notices of the Characters in Her Repertoire Written and 
Compiled from European Authorities and Edited by John Darcie.” 
Here we find the scandalous stories concerning Rachel (already com- 


23. Particularly the lectures of Robert Kemp (see G. C. D. Odell, Annals of the New 
York Stage, vi, 179), those of J. F. Astié, published as Louis XIV and the Writers of 
His Age (Jewett, Boston, 1855) and the popular readings of M. Malignon (cf. Boston 
Advertiser, October 15, 1855). 

24. Boston Advertiser, October 15, 1855. 

25. Cf. The Knickerbocker, xx, 503 (November 1843). 

26. For instance, examining the New World over a period of three months we note: 
November 9, 1839, mention of a throat ailment; January 11, 1840, her return to the Paris 
stage; February 8, 1840, description of her performance in Cinna; also February 8, 1840, 
Rachel anecdote. 

27. Among these may be mentioned the following: “Mademoiselle Rachael [sic], The 
French Tragic,” Dramatic Mirror, 1 (August 14, 1841); “From our Paris Correspondent,” 
Southern Literary Messenger, xv, 180-184 (March 1849) ; “Mademoiselle Rachel,” Littell’s 
Living Age, xxvi, 356 (July 1850); “Louis Philippe and Mademoiselle Rachel,” Eclectic 
Magazine, xxxtml, 525-532 (December 1854); “Rachel,” Putnam’s Magazine, v1, 290-298 
(September 1855); “Rachel,” Harper's New Monthly Magazine, x1, 681-687 (October 
1855). 

28. John Darcie and Wardle Corbyn, New York, 1855; it is possible that Gustave 
Naquet, publicity manager for Félix’s American enterprise, was the real author of this 
brochure. 
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mon knowledge in America) emphatically denied.” We are told of her 
reception throughout Europe and are informed as to what scenes in 
the various plays citizens of the United States should applaud. The 
American editor in a preface frankly lays the case before the public 
and concludes: 


Europe has unanimously pronounced Mlle Rachel to be the greatest tragédienne 
of the age—nay, perhaps the greatest classic artiste that ever lived; and it only 
remains to be seen if the New World will, in its young and vigorous judgment, 
confirm the verdict of the Old. 


Félix’s other publications consisted of the chief plays to be given 
with the original French in one column and a poor English translation 
in the other. These pamphlets were so widely utilized in the theatres of 
Boston and New York that Rachel was disquieted each time her audi- 
ence turned the page in unison. 

And so in the words of Darcie’s booklet the time had come for 
Rachel “to imprint the mark of her genius upon the history of the 
stage of the New World.” 

The consensus of opinion in Europe with echoes in the United States 
had been that Rachel’s tour in America was doomed, not only to finan- 
cial failure but to complete artistic failure as well. But let us glance 
rapidly at the reactions recorded in the periodical literature of the 
day.*° 
The editor of Harper’s Monthly writes: 


Rachel has come, and seen, and conquered. Here in New York we have all been 
talking about her. We have all rubbed up our French, and been to see her. We 
have grown suddenly familiar with French tragedy. “What a great poet is Cor- 
neille!” we have discovered; we, who had all thought the French drama to be only 
the synonym of stately stupidity. “How soft and sweet is Racine!” we have all 
murmured; we, who had supposed Racine to be only a rhymer of grand old Greek 
stories. . . . Jenny Lind’s first night was an event. Grisi’s hardly. Alboni’s and 
Sontag’s not so. . . . But Rachel’s first night was truly triumphant.** 


The Courrier des Etats-Unis speaks of her American début in the fol- 


29. Obviously a puritanical reaction was expected even by Rachel’s manager in what 
concerned her rather tempestuous life. As a matter of fact, New York newspapers were to 
comment upon the small number of women in the audience at her American début. How- 
ever, it was not long before women were almost as numerous as men in the audiences 
which applauded her. An interesting letter by a Boston gentleman published in the Boston 
Daily Journal (October 8, 1855) would lead us to believe that, in particular, the wealthy 
and fashionable people of this center of puritanism were more than willing to accept 
Rachel. We read: “I know upwards of one hundred gentlemen who intend to spend at 
least one hundred dollars each for their families to see Rachel at the Boston theatre in her 
best réles.” 

30. Rachel opened in New York September 3 and closed at Charleston December 17. 
31. x1, 842-843 (November 1855). 
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lowing terms: “Parmi les soirées mémorables que nous avons vues a 
New York . . . nous en cherchons vainement d’une grandeur aussi 
réelle, d’un enthousiasme aussi sincére.”** The New York Times, 
Tribune, Daily News, Sun and Advertiser were equally moved. But it 
was not the approbation of a day. A paragraph appearing more than a 
month later in the Tribune was typical of the acclaim which continued 
to greet Rachel: 


Last night was indeed a night memorable both for Rachel and those who saw 
her. The one was more inspired, the other more enthusiastic than on any previous 
occasion. There can be no doubt that a crowd surging and swelling from parquet 
to ceiling, by sending a thrilling influence on the heart of the actress and reflecting 
the electric touch back upon the audience creates in a great degree that wondrous 
grandeur in conception, and perfection in execution, which made the Camille of 
last night more sublime in her bursts of indignation and more thrilling in her 
pangs of agony than the Camille of any former evening.** 


The United States Review comments: 


We have seen the great French tragedian, and are obliged to register our opinion, 
that she is the greatest artist in her line who has ever trodden on the boards in 
New York. She has brought us a new style, and made us acquainted with a purely 
new school of acting.** 


The editor of Putnam’s Magazine points out that in acting before an 
American audience Rachel has been successful in that she “has mas- 
tered the mind and reached the heart of a strange people, who care 
nothing for classical proprieties.”*° 

Boston was no less warm in its reception of the actress. The Journal 
confesses that all that had been said by the New York press was com- 
pletely justified.** The Ad/as is in raptures” and the Courier is certain 
that her New York début was less elegant and grandiose than the one 
in Boston* while the Advertiser describes in detail the sensation 
caused by her initial appearance in “The New Athens.”*° 

Even the last performance of Rachel’s entire career—that of Charles- 


32. September 4, 1855. 

33. October 9, 1855. 

34. “Rachel at the Metropolitan,” v, 349 (October 1855). 

35. v, 446 (October 1855); cf. The Knickerbocker, xtv1, 550 (November 1855) and 
A. H. Guernsey’s article in Harper's Monthly entitled “Rachel,” x1, 681-687 (October 
1855). 

36. October 23, 1855. 

37. October 23, 1855. 

38. October 23, 1855. ' 

39. October 23, 1855; it is true, however, that a certain coldness became manifest in 
the Boston press for a few days resulting from a controversy with the unscrupulous 
Raphael Félix. 
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ton—though described by biographer Gribble as having been “played 
to a thin and almost indifferent house,”*° seems to have been a triumph. 
The Charleston Weekly News notes that days in advance good tickets 
were difficult to procure,** and both this journal** and the Charleston 
Courier* testified that a crowded theatre gave the actress a tremendous 
ovation for this her only performance in the south. 

Finally, we have Rachel’s own impression concerning her American 
experience as given by one of her acquaintances. We are told: “She 
[Rachel] spoke with evident delight and gratitude of her kind recep- 
tion here, and was agreeably surprised to meet, both in the press and 
the auditorium, that peculiar kind of appreciation (appréciation 
nuancée) which is at once encouraging to the feelings and stimulating 
to the efforts of an artist.”** 

The point must be immediately made, however, that the feeling was 
widespread that Rachel rather than Corneille, Racine or Hugo imbued 
the tragedies presented with a reality of power, a significance and a 
sense of actuality not their own.*° In this respect, to be sure, America 
concurred with France, for during the previous decade the Comédie 
Francaise had been poorly attended whenever Rachel was not among 
the cast. 

Since, in the mind of the American public, Rachel’s interpretative 
genius was so closely bound up with the tragedies she was portraying, it 
is sometimes difficult to determine precisely what opinions were held 
concerning Corneille and Racine. Frequently it was a question as to 
whether the ¢ragédienne was more convincing in Phédre, or Horace, 
in the réle of Monime or that of Pauline. Nevertheless, evidence seems 
to point to the fact that Phédre, although less familiar to the theatre- 
going public, made the greatest impression on the American mind.“ 
The New York Tribune makes a compromise: “If Camille is the most 
beautiful and touching of Rachel’s characters Phédre is the most power- 

40. Op. cit., p. 245. 
41. December 14, 1855. 
42. December 20, 1855. 


43. December 18, 1855. 

44. C. Marie, “My Acquaintanceship with Rachel,” Harper's Monthly, xv1, 808 (May 
1858). 

45. This notion is found in the following newspapers and reviews: New York Tribune, 
October 4, 9, 15, 26, November 15; New York Herald, October 9; Boston Advertiser, 
October 23; Saturday Evening Gazette, October 27, Harper's Monthly, x1, 126, 687, 843; 
Putnam’s Magazine, v1, 406, 448; vl, 335. 

46. The editor of Putnam’s Magazine would not have agreed. With Horace in mind 
he writes: “Nothing that she [Rachel] performs so moves, exalts, and kindles the spec- 
tator’s mind and heart as do the harrowing scenes which paint the agitations, the dispair, 
and the frenzy of the Roman maiden” (v1, 558; November 1855). 
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ful and exciting. Complications and contrasts of passion reach their 
highest point in this most tragic of all plays.”*’ The Times finds that 
Phédre has the advantage over most French productions, for its style 
is chaste while the language is pathetic and intense. Consequently 
Racine is more popular than Corneille and with justice.** 

In both New York and Boston the recalcitrants were won over by 
Racine’s tragedy. We read a representative observation: 

What pure and sorrowful Camille had failed to do was done by the superb 


Phédre, victim of Fate, vainly contending against passions inspired by an implacable 
deity and the crimes by which they sought gratification and safety.*® 


Just how deep an impression did this play make on the capital of 
Massachusetts? We know that after Rachel’s departure an adaptation 
in English was made for the Boston stage and first played there in 
January 1858 although it did not reach New York until after the Civil 
War.” 

Now if it is true that Rachel’s genius was acknowledged on every 
hand it is equally true that her American public refused to give its 
unqualified approval to the French classic drama. The evidence in 
hand indicates that there are two principal reasons for this: French 
classical verse form and Shakespeare. 

The American traveler in Paris had already found alexandrine verse, 
with its ever recurring rhyme, disagreeable to the foreign ear.** Con- 
sequently we are not surprised to find the spectator of 1855 warned 
that French tragedy is written in rhymed couplets” which are referred 
to as “unyielding alexandrines.”** The Times finds this type of verse 
form “a kind of barrel organ music that grows very wearisome.”™ and 
the Tribune observes that Virginie would be a pleasant play “were it 
not for the monotonous Alexandrian measure, dropping ceaselessly the 
same sound at the close of every line, and thus exciting the same sweet 
but sleep-disposing influence as the fall of waters or the hum of bees.”°* 
Because of this insistence on verse form, asserts Putnam’s Magazine, 
“the story grows languid, the interest of the plot disappears. The char- 


47. October 26, 1855. 

48. September 5, 1855. 

49. New York Tribune, October 26, 1855; cf. New York Evening Post, September 5, 
1855; Boston Atlas, October 24, 1855; Saturday Evening Gazette, October 27, 1855. 

50. Ware, op. cit., p. 43. 

51. A. K. Gardner, Old Wine in New Bottles, New York, 1848. 

52. Boston Atlas, October 22, 1855. 

53. Harper's Monthly, x1, 687 (October 1855). 

54. September 5, 1855. 

55. November 15, 1855; cf. Saturday Evening Gazette, October 27, 1855. 
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acters are really so many charming declaimers of charming lines.””* 

To be sure, it was admitted that all strong emotion tends to express 
itself in rhythmic form from whence it was indeed concluded that the 
blank verse of Shakespeare was an appropriate vehicle for tragedy. 
However the use of formal couplets in French classical tragedy was 
criticised as being carried to an unnatural excess.” 

Such a reaction is to be expected. American dramatic appreciation 
was steeped in the tradition of Shakespeare. One actress, writing of 
the fifties, says: 

Editions of his [Shakespeare’s] works succeed each other with astonishing 


rapidity, and in no country has the great dramatist called forth to his illustration 
of late years, higher genius, profounder knowledge, or better taste than our own.*® 


And another writes: “At least twenty-four of our forty-two week season 
was given over to Shakespearian productions, and every actor and 
actress had the Bard on their tongue’s tip.”** The Courrier des Etats- 
Unis foresaw that America’s penchant for Shakespeare might harm 
Rachel’s chances of success in this country, when it published shortly 
before her New York début the following warning: 

Pour éviter le danger des désillusions, et l’impression facheuse d’un désappointe- 
ment, il ne faut s’attendre 4 aucune de ces violences d’action, de ces successions 
d’événements qui abondent dans la tragédie anglaise; il faut oublier ces moissons 


de situations qui marissent d’acte en acte, de scéne en scéne, dans les immortels 
chefs-d’ceuvre de l’immortel Shakespeare.*° 


Despite this admonition, disappointment was felt and the French 
classics were frequently compared with Shakespeare to the advantage of 
the latter. Still critical opinion was not unusually severe as a typical 
comment in the North American Review shows: “In the drama, al- 
though it must be conceded that France has produced no unique [sic] 
like our own inspired and immortal Shakespeare, yet the names of 
Corneille, Racine, and Moliére, will redeem her stage from any charge 
of intellectual poverty.” 

Did Raphael Félix include modern drama in his sister’s repertoire 
partially in the hope of catering to America’s taste for Shakespearian 
action? If so, the stratagem failed. The French nineteenth-century 
theatre was no more highly esteemed at the time of Rachel’s sojourn 

56. v1, 404 (October 1855). 

57. See Harper's Monthly, x1, 686-687 (October 1855). 

58. O. Logan, Before the Footlights and Behind the Scenes, Philadelphia, 1870, p. 401. 

59. C. Morris, Life on the Stage, New York, 1901, p. 33. 


60. September 3, 1855. 
61. Lxxx1, 333 (October 1855). 
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than previously. During both periods America’s dislike for the French 
romantics appears chiefly ascribable to the pseudo-immorality of their 
dramas. Putnam’s Magazine states: 


The dramas of Hugo and Dumas reflected nothing—it was no intellectual mirror 
of man or nature. . . . The materialism, the vague and feverish ambition, the dis- 
content, the imperious passions, and the imbecile will of a transitional and dis- 
cordant age passed from the characters of the men themselves into their works. 
To call them scholars of Shakespeare is simply an absurdity, and almost a blas- 
phemy. They have but one thing in common with Shakespeare—the number of 
their dramatis personae.*? 


Angelo represented Hugo in Rachel’s presentations and the Herald 
dismissed it as “three hours of trash,”’** while the Evening Post tersely 
remarked that the game was not worth the candle.“ In Boston the 
play was less well received than Corneille and Racine because “The 
taste for Victor Hugoisms is not very violent in Boston and Angelo is 
one of the worst of that class of literary monstruosities [sic].”°° 

Scribe’s Adrienne Lecouvreur was considered “a mere melodrama, a 
vaudeville of costume, with a frightful catastrophe appended.” Along 
with Angelo, Jeanne d’Arc, Mlle de Belle-Isle and Marie Stuart it was 
considered vastly inferior to Corneille and Racine by the press of 
New York and Boston and was less cordially received by the spec- 
tator.” 

America’s ultimatum was expressed by an anonymous critic as early 
as October 1855: 


The modern drama of France boasts, as yet, no name worthy to be compared 
with those of the great classicists. . . . And lofty as must be the place accorded 
to Corneille and to Racine, in the world’s regard, France has not yet produced a 
dramatic writer worthy to stand with Aeschylus and Euripides, with Calderon and 
with Goethe, around the throne of Shakespeare.®* 


We may conclude, Rachel’s biographers notwithstanding, that the 
great actress did not play before an American audience both totally 
ignorant of and apathetic toward her offerings. Could her own remem- 
brance of her reception in the United States have been a bitter one? 


62. v1, 410 (October 1855). 

63. September 20, 1855. 

64. September 20, 1855. 

65. Boston Atlas, October 25, 1855; cf. Boston Courier, October 24, 1855. 

66. Putnam’s Magazine, v1, 297 (October 1855). 

67. Cf. New York Times, September 7, 1855; New York Evening Post, September 7, 
1855; New York Herald, September 10, November 9, 1855; Courrier des Etats-Unis, 
September 15, 1855; Boston Courier, October 25, 1855; Boston Atlas, October 25, 1855; 
Boston Advertiser, October 29, 1855. 

68. Putnam’s Magazine, v1, 410. 
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Twice in letters written after her departure she expressed the desire to 
return to America.” 

America most certainly thought her tour in the New World was a 
success. From a variety of quarters it was pointed out that her visit 
could not but have both a permanent literary as well as artistic influ- 
ence on American culture”® and shortly after her departure from New 
York the Tribune has this to say: 


Perhaps the cultivated taste of America was never put to a severer test than in 
this instance, in which a great artist trusts for victory to her art alone, and that 
art exhibited in a tongue to which a majority of her audience are strangers. She 


came and her victory may almost be described in the terse, triumphant words 
of Caesar.” 


That Rachel had left her mark may be deduced from the fact that 
a French theatre opened in New York in the late fifties in which 
artists from the Théatre-Francais, the Odéon and the Théatre des 
Variétés acted.” 

England and France had both said that should Rachel attempt to 
carry her art and her genius across the ocean she would meet with 
disappointment and failure. America replied: “She brought the New 
World the most consummate excellence which the culture of the Old 
World has produced, and she found us ready to receive, to enjoy, and 
to appreciate.””* 


Ot1s FELLows 
Columbia University 


69. Harper's Monthly, xvi, 811 (May 1858); Heylli, op. cit. p. 234. 

70. Putnam’s Magazine, vu, 335 (March 1856); Harper's Monthly, xm, 852 (May 
1856); The Knickerbocker, xtv1, 550 (November 1855); North American Review, 
LXXxIV, 527 (April 1857). 

71. November 18, 1855. 

72. See Odell, of. cit., vm, 163-165, 338-340. 
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Castilian Literature. By Ausrey F. G. Bett. New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1938. Pp. xiv+ 261. 


This is an attempt to evaluate Spanish Literature as a whole, illustrating 
its peculiarities as exemplified by individual authors. To do this, says Mr. 
Bell, “we will throw chronology for once to the winds of heaven, bearing in 
mind that all literature that has real worth is timeless.” This method pro- 
duces a certain effect of chaos when we find contemporary authors treated 
in connection with a critique on the Poem of the Cid, but it is an admirable 
device for bringing out certain time-defying traits in the Castilian genius. 
The work does not pretend to be a handbook. It is unsuited to the beginner. 
But it should be placed on the lists of recommended reading for all advanced 
students of literature. 

Mr. Bell considers the following traits as especially characteristic of Cas- 
tilian literature: originality, universalism, comprehensiveness, democracy, 
individualism, concrete expression, imaginative power, verticalism, balance, 
subtlety, energy, humanity, dramatic instinct, humor, skill in narrative, and 
the traditional epic vein. A chapter is devoted to each of these characteris- 
tics. If Mr. Bell’s peculiar method has the qualities of its faults, it also has 
the faults of its qualities: a given author is treated in many if not all of these 
chapters, and the criticism of the author in question can only be gained by 
diligent use of the index and the piecing together of much scattered material. 

One is everywhere amazed and delighted by the breadth and scope of Mr. 
Bell’s reading, not only in Spanish but in all the other literatures, ancient 
and modern; and he frequently turns to painting, sculpture and architecture 
for happy illustrations. His gift for apposite quotation seems to be the fruit 
of the old British custom of keeping a commonplace book, a habit which 
few American scholars have formed and which they might advantageously 
acquire. The phrase used by Mr. Bell in characterizing Don Quijote, that it 
is “the wastepaper basket of a man of genius,” might well be applied to his 
own work; for he lavishly shares with his readers the wealth of a lifetime 
of collectanea. 

The very richness of detail combined with the epigrammatic nature of the 
style produces a somewhat cloying effect, but this is a book which the reader 
will underscore and annotate as he reads and later quote in his turn. Its 
quality may best be indicated by a few citations collected at random. 


The very charm and delicacy of the Andalusian genius make for small pieces; 
Valera’s mosaics of glazed azulejos contrast with Pereda’s solid blocks of granite. 
Gongora flashes luminous and intense of hue like a kingfisher, a bird often difficult 
to follow in its flight but which reveals heavenly glimpses of splendour in its wings. 
Spain produced the most Homeric epic poetry since Homer, provided Europe with 
the modern drama and the modern novel, gave the world its greatest humorists and 
mystics, discovered, conquered and administered a New World; and, through 
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Velazquez and El Greco, profoundly influenced art during three hundred years, or 
perhaps one should say during the last hundred years. 

The whole of Spain’s history, art, and literature oscillates between unity and 
chaos; a difficult unity is the ultimate secret alike of her failures and her successes, 
of her strangeness and her charm. 


Certainly it is the crowning glory of the Castilian genius that it can give unity and 
harmony to an exceptional wealth of detail, an overflowing fulness of life. . . . The 
most remarkable example of successful comprehensiveness in all literature is Don 

uijote. 
. Divorced from popular inspiration, Spanish literature tends to become lifeless, 
thin, vain, artificial. 

Mr. Bell is full of such stimulating observations. There is much sound 
criticism, as for example the supreme importance he ascribes to the Spanish 
epic, and to Pereda as outstanding among all other Spanish novelists after 
Cervantes. His intense sympathy for everything Spanish results in a certain 
lack of chiaroscuro. If he condemned more frequently he would appear more 
discriminating. For example the extreme copiousness of many Spanish 
authors is to him a merit, an admirable display of energy. To many of us 
on the contrary it seems attributable rather to lazy indifference. 

Mr. Bell takes issue with a statement made by the present reviewer to the 
effect that Spanish literature “has been less subject than others to influences 
from abroad.” I gladly accept his correction of a badly phrased and obscure 
statement, for I too was trying to state that the Spaniard meets foreign in- 
fluence without forfeiting his native individuality, or as Mr. Bell so happily 
puts it, “the genius of Castile for borrowing bricks and transforming them 
into marble.” 

GrorcE TYLER NorTHUP 
University of Chicago 





Panorama de la littérature roumaine contemporaine. Par B. MUNTEANO. Paris, 

Editions du Sagittaire, 1938. Pp. 332. 

Conférer une ferme armature au déroulement d’une littérature dans son 
passé, tout en lui laissant la souplesse qui admet et permet les regroupements 
—n’est-ce pas ce qu’il est normal d’attendre d’un exposé de trois cents 
pages? Panorama tant qu’on voudra, c’est-a-dire observation faite d’un 
point de vue actwel et peu sensible aux préférences des Ages: encore doit-on 
s’attendre A ce que l’orographie de la région n’entreméle pas au hasard les 
hauteurs et les bas-fonds. Il faudrait n’avoir aucun soupgon des paysages de 
montagne pour ignorer ce que doit offrir, de par son nom méme, tout “pano- 
rama,” et certains échantillons du genre n’échappaient guére a cette objection. 

Le Panorama de la littérature roumaine de M. Munteano me semble 
satisfaire au contraire aux conditions du genre, peut-étre parce que la “Re- 
naissance,” qui en est le point de départ, se situe au milieu du XIX° siécle, et 
qu’ainsi le “coulissage” de nos régions occidentales 4 nous, prises entre 
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traditions médiévales et prestiges antiques, n’a pas exactement 4 jouer 4 
Iassy et 4 Bucarest. Mais bien d’autres complexités ont marqué le développe- 
ment intellectuel d’un peuple situé—on ne se lasse pas de le redire—aux 
avant-postes de la latinité, aux lisiéres de l’immense Slavie, avec un complexe 
héritage ancien: c’est plaisir de se laisser initier, par un historien aussi 
informé de son pays et du ndtre, 4 tout ce remuement de pensée et d’art ou 
beaucoup de nos propres “valeurs” ne laissent pas d’étre en jeu. 

FERNAND BALDENSPERGER 
Harvard University 





La Vie et l'ceuvre de Francois Rabelais. Par Grorcrs Lore. Paris, E. Droz; 
Aix-en-Provence, Imprimerie Universitaire, 1938. Pp. 574. 16 planches 
hors-texte. 

Un Rabelais nouveau c’est comme un nouveau Voltaire: un acte de 
courage. C’est poser que tout n’a pas été dit et qu’on ne vient pas trop tard. 
Le tout est que ce courage soit heureux, récompensé. Or cela arrive, Cela est 
arrivé dans le cas du Voltaire de N. L. Torrey et du présent Rabelais de 
G. Lote. Nous ne rapprochons ici ces deux livres que pour leur intérét et 
leur valeur. En fait ils sont trés différents, d’une différence qui ne tient pas 
seulement a leurs sujets mais aussi aux formes d’esprit et de sensibilité de 
leurs auteurs. Cependant ils posent tous deux le méme probléme critique: 
celui de l’objectivité. 

C’est 14 un probléme poignant quand il s’agit d’apprécier des écrivains 
pleins de vie et de bataille comme Rabelais et Voltaire. On dira que le 
critique historien devra laisser parler les seuls textes. Fort bien! mais 4 qui 
ces textes parlent-ils sinon 4 Pierre qui n’est point Paul? Pierre devra faire 
que sa critique tende a l’objectivité comme a sa limite mais la limite de 
Vobjectivité qu’est-elle 4 son tour sinon une neutralité morte, sinon le 
silence? Quand il s’agit d’un Rabelais et d’un Voltaire l’effort d’exactitude, 
de justesse sera toujours un effort de justice c’est-a-dire qu’un certain 
élément affectif y entrera toujours. Ce que voila debout devant Pierre, le 
critique, c’est un homme vraiment et non une collection de fiches et de textes. 
Pierre qui est prudent, modeste, méthodique pourra bien s’abstenir de juger 
son homme de facon arbitraire, dogmatique. Mais il y a une chose dont il ne 
pourra guére se dispenser: c’est de juger la fagon dont cet homme a été 
compris jusqu’a lui, le nouveau critique. 

C’est méme en cela que réside la chance de faire du nouveau pour le 
critique susdit. Car pour le nouveau concret, réellement objectif, c’est affaire 
de découvertes dans des archives. En ce qui regarde Rabelais le nouveau de 
fait c’est, pour nommer le plus récent, l’apport précieux du chanoine Lesel- 
lier, dans la revue Humanisme et Renaissance, sur les suppliques de Rabelais 
au Vatican. A ce point de vue l’impulsion donnée depuis trente ans par Abel 
Lefranc, lequel se trouvait étre chartiste et constructeur tout ensemble, ne 
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sera jamais assez appréciée. Mais, pour un critique comme M. Lote qui ne 
prétend point apporter de nouveau archival et “factuel,” son apport sera une 
mise au point, un juste placement des lumiéres et des ombres. Or cela M. 
Lote le fait trés bien. Tout en prenant ses points d’appui sur les recherches 
et les découvertes de l’école Lefranc et Plattard, il arrive 4 tracer, sans vague 
probabilisme ni rigidité dogmatique, une physionomie de Rabelais qui se 
tient et qui se meut. I} ne résoud pas tous les problémes mais il est conscient 
des vrais problémes. En effet par dela les légendes particuliéres il existe une 
Légende de Rabelais (comme de Montaigne, de Voltaire et de Rimbaud, par 
exemple) et il s’agit de la regarder en face. 

Les ombres ne manquent pas 4 la biographie de Rabelais. Pour ne parler 
que de ses enfances et de ses débuts nous ne sommes pleinement assurés ni 
de l’an ni du lieu de sa naissance. Nous ne savons au juste ow il a fait son 
noviciat. Et d’abord quelles raisons avait-il eu d’entrer (ou d’étre poussé) en 
moinerie? Comment—dans un coin de province et de couvent (et de cor- 
deliers encore! )—-s’est-il embrasé et formé 4 l’humanisme grécisant? Pour- 
quoi, bourré de jurisprudence, a-t-il choisi de faire de la médecine et ou a-t-il 
commencé d’en faire? Quant a son statut clérical précis c’est tout derniére- 
ment que les trouvailles de Lesellier sont venues l’éclairer. Mais l’exacte 
interrelation, le jeu entre ce statut, cet état et V’attitude, le mouvement de 
Rabelais 4 l’égard de l’Eglise, cela est encore incertain. 

La valeur de tous ces faits et ces traits, de tout le biographique, est 
uniquement fonction de l’ceuvre. On peut a la rigueur imaginer un Rabelais 
qui n’eiit point écrit mais qui, dans le dessin de sa vie, eit été moine, médecin, 
homme de compagnie de grands seigneurs, etc. et avec cela causant, riant 
et mordant 4 merveille, enfin un personnage a la Tallemant des Réaux. Sans 
aller aussi loin on peut, comme lui-méme nous y invite, regarder l’activité 
littéraire de Rabelais comme un simple 4 cété, passe temps de société ou 
besogne de librairie. Mais tout cela n’empéche que Rabelais a mis dans cette 
besogne quelque chose qui n’était pas dans le contrat et qui s’appelle du 
génie. 

Du génie et des idées. Sur ce point, sur le sérieux de Rabelais et sur sa 
gaieté comme défense et camouflage de son sérieux, M. Lote (pages 59-67) 
offre une excellente mise au point. Il marque avec raison que Rabelais 
trouvait “dans sa propre nature” cette gaieté qui lui sert d’artifice de défense. 
Cette gaieté de tempérament il faut consentir 4 la voir et dans ses formes les 
plus libres. Il ne faut pas substituer une autre légende inversement fausse 
& la légende que des hagiographes 4 rebours nous ont laissée d’un Rabelais 
vautré sous la table. Il ne faut pas mettre de l’eau dans le verre de maitre 
Frangois. Il a exercé parfois des fonctions fort graves; il a été pris au sérieux, 
louangé, par de graves savants de son temps. Mais, nous pouvons en étre 
assez sirs, il lui manquait cette gravité que La Rochefoucauld définit “un 
mystére du corps inventé pour cacher les défauts de l’esprit.” Nul besoin de 
faire de lui un ivrogne, un bouffon et un débauché habituels mais enfin 
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reconnaissons qu’il a pu lui arriver de pratiquer, de vivre son naturisme. Dans 
son privé il a été aussi naturel que les trois enfants naturels qu’il a faits.* 

Au reste, cette gaieté, cette puissance de joie et de vie, pouvait trés bien 
(comme dans beaucoup de physionomies Renaissance) se combiner avec des 
traits d’Apreté agressive. Le seul portrait de lui qui semble remonter 4 un 
original, celui de Versailles, nous présente une physionomie plus dentue que 
joufflue. Comme dit Samuel Putnam, this is not a fat face. Si ses ennemis ont 
parlé de sa mine de loup ou de chien c’est qu’il ont poussé au noir ce trait 
de maigreur dure. Il avait ses raisons pour mordre mais il mord plus dur et 
plus souvent que M. Lote (page 65) ne le dit. Il lui arrive de maudire et de 
menacer ses ennemis jusques au feu inclusivement. Il y a pas mal de passion 
chez Rabelais et son pantagruélisme qui est refus de se passionner est peut- 
étre aspiration nostalgique plus que maxime vécue. Comme Montaigne il est 
humain par ses faiblesses en méme temps que par sa sagesse. 

La sagesse de ce manieur de géants, de surhommes est en effet trés humaine. 
A-t-on jamais observé comme les surhommes de Rabelais, tels Gargantua et 
Pantagruel, sont par avance la négation et la dérision du surhomme de 
Nietzsche? Ils ont, 4 un degré prodigieux, la force mais cette force ne sert 
que leur justice. Avec leurs enjambées inouies ils évoluent toujours dans la 
dimension humaine, par le cceur et l’esprit. Ces surbonshommes herculéens 
ne font jamais tomber leur massue que sur les fous d’orgueil et de conquéte. 
Et ces coups joyeux, prophétiques sont si drus qu’aprés quatre cents ans on 
croit les entendre sonner encore sur le cuir épais des Picrochole. 

Comme Montaigne hait cruellement la cruauté, Rabelais hait démesurément 
la démesure. Il est curieux de voir ses outrances et ses coups de gueule 
aboutir 4 un préche d’équilibre et de modération en fait de conduite sociale. 
En dehors méme de Théléme, ce réve d’honneste liberté, jusque dans les plus 
fantasques satires et réductions 4 l’absurde de Rabelais, on arrive, par 
d’impossibles et grotesques détours, 4 une clairiére d’honnesteté. Sans doute, 
le plus souvent, “aucun souci de noblesse, comme dit M. Lote, ne limite sa 
liberté.” Mais, comme il arrive aux paysans, son bon sens, son haut sens 
atavique lui confére cette noblesse dont il ne se soucie point 

Cette insouciance, au reste, et tout son énorme manque de goit et de 
maniéres sont des défauts qu’il exploite comme des forces. Il est volontaire- 
ment déroutant et grace 4 ce déroutement son ceuvre bondit hors des prises 
de la critique académique. Commune mesure, critére, standard, rien ici ne 
joue plus. On ne peut pas plus toiser son ceuvre que ses géants. Et ce diable 
d’homme le sait bien. Il ne sert de rien de dire que Rabelais suit tout bonne- 
ment en cela la tradition de la camelote populaire des “grandes chroniques,” 
car celles-ci, en fait, avec tout leur style de quatre sous, avec tout leur 
décousu cocasse, s’efforcent vers une espéce d’ordonnance. Elles sont choses 
“primaires” mais non irréguliéres. Rabelais, lui, fait son genre a lui. Et il le 


1, Cf. E. Lesellier, “Deux Enfants naturels de Rabelais légitimés par le pape Paul III,” 
Humanisme et Renaissance, v (1938). On lui connaissait déja le petit Théodore. 
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sait, tout comme Montaigne est conscient de créer son genre. Peut-étre qu’au 
fond de lui-méme c’est de Lucien de Samosate qu’il se réclamait mais, bien 
que le roman de Lucien soit comme celui de Rabelais une salade et un 
fourre-tout, il est bien construit. De construction Rabelais n’a cure. Son 
roman est fort mal fait ainsi que le montre M. Lote (pages 100-102) mais, 
comme il ajoute avec une ombre de mélancolie, “il n’est pas démontré, et loin 
de 14, que les ouvrages composés selon les lois de la technique la plus har- 
monieuse soient ceux qui doivent rencontrer le plus d’intérét et réunir le plus 
grand nombre de lecteurs.” Or étre lu, lu au large par les bonnes gens, étre 
publié, multiplié, porté sur les ailes de 1’Imprimerie c’est une joie dont vers 
1530 on n’était pas du tout blasé. L’Imprimerie était encore jeune alors et 
pour Rabelais ce que nous appelons le moyen 4ge c’était surtout l’Age ou 
l'Imprimerie n’était point encore. Son optimisme intellectuel se manifeste 
d’abord en cette foi qu’il a en la force numérique du livre. 

Et pourtant, comme Plattard l’a bien montré, il y a chez ce contempteur 
de l’infélicité du temps des Goths (entendez le moyen Age) une forte portion 
d’éléments médiévaux. Son érudition, son humanisme méme restent de ce 
moyen Age “ou, dit M. Lote, on était incapable de conduire une discussion 
sans l’étayer d’exemples et de références; lui aussi s’appuie sur des autorités, 
le plus souvent sans aucune intention de parodie.” Il devait avoir une mé- 
moire et une lecture énormes mais aussi maintes fiches ou plutét maints 
cahiers de loci communes. Son savior apparait un peu comme une mosaique 
d’autorités et traine avec soi des lambeaux de cette scolastique dont il se 
moque. Cela est bien médiéval, si l’on veut, mais cela fut encore si persistant 
sous la Renaissance! La Renaissance, du moins jusqu’a Francis Bacon, fut 
plutét changement d’autorités que négation du principe d’autorité. Si Rabe- 
lais échappe au moyen Age c’est moins par le contenu et les formes de sa 
science que par l’élan, l’espoir qui la soulévent. Il est persuadé que “la science 
rajeunie aux sources antiques est le grand reméde qui guérit tous les maux.” 
C’est aussi par son optimisme que Rabelais, en fait de Religion, est bien plus 
Renaissant que médiéval, bien qu’il soit tout rempli d’obsessions magiques, 
astrologiques, divinatoires, etc., auxquelles il ne peut ni croire ni renoncer. 

Pour |’évolution de la pensée de Rabelais en fait de religion, M. Lote a un 
fort intéressant chapitre vi. Il expose comment l’allusion de Calvin (dans le 
De scandalis de 1550) a l’évangélisme passager de Rabelais se rapporte non 
au Pantagruel et au Gargantua de 1532-34 mais a la période vendéenne et 
poitevine de la vie de Rabelais entre 1520 et 1527. Ce serait 4 ce moment que 
Rabelais aurait “goité l’Evangile.” Et pourtant la teinte évangélique, fabri- 
cienne des deux premiers livres saute aux yeux. Mais on y trouve aussi des 
railleries blasphématoires 4 l’égard des miracles de l’Ancien et du Nouveau 
Testament. En somme un Rabelais “évangéliste” mais incroyant. Il y a la, il 
faut bien l’avouer, quelque chose d’assez singulier. N’a-t-on pas exagéré la 
portée de ces railleries et parodies dont on trouverait des équivalents chez des 
clercs, des croyants médiévaux? Ce n’est pas que nous attribuions 4 Rabelais 
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la moindre ferveur de foi religieuse. Mais s’il est un cas ou le passé est bien 
“un gouffre interdit 4 nos sondes” c’est quand il s’agit de sonder la conscience 
religieuse des gens d’autrefois. Cette recherche repose en effet sur un postulat 
branlant, 4 savoir que ces gens eux-mémes ont toujours su ce qu’ils croyaient. 
Pour Rabelais, 4 défaut de sa foi religieuse intime que nous ne connaitrons 
jamais, nous pouvons nous faire une idée de sa pnilosophie religieuse. Or 
Rabelais apparait avant toute chose comme un optimiste mais un optimiste 
cosmique, si on peut dire. Il fait confiance 4 la Nature et 4 Dieu. Mais cette 
confiance (qui est son sentiment premier, dominant) aboutit, peut-étre dans 
son inconscient, 4 fondre de facgon indiscernable les concepts Dieu et Nature. 
Il les aime tous deux d’une méme pensée. 

Quant a la politique de Rabelais, M. Lote en dégage fort bien les principes 
(pages 261-322). Rabelais est tout ce qu’il y a de plus loyaliste et mon- 
archiste. Pour lui le Roi et "Etat sont méme chose et pourtant le Prince a 
envers |’état et la nation des devoirs dont Rabelais se fait une idée exigeante 
et haute. Rabelais est gallican, Il est anticlérical, cela va sans dire. Mais ici 
encore il faut se souvenir des précédents cléricaux et médiévaux de son anti- 
cléricalisme. I] est vrai qu’au moyen Age la satire et l’invective portent sur 
des institutions qu’on prend pour accordées et pour éternelles tandis que 
Rabelais raille des institutions qui de son temps étaient fissurées, menacées 
fortement. Et cette différence est trés grave. Mais, tout de méme, M. Lote 
exagére lorsqu’il écrit que Rabelais veut “saper toutes les piéces qui com- 
posent l’édifice catholique” (page 333). Il tenait trop aux prébendes et aux 
bénéfices qu’il avait dans la maison pour désirer qu’elle lui tombat sur la téte. 

Les personnes, bien plus que les institutions, c’est le champ de vision et 
de bataille de notre homme. En cela il est de la famille d’esprit de Moliére et 
de Balzac dont M. Lote le rapproche (et aussi le distingue) avec beaucoup 
de finesse. Sa galerie de personnes, de types n’est pas trés riche mais son 
observation est somptueuse. Il a un don prodigieux de saisie des attitudes et 
des grimaces. Ce devait étre dans le privé un mime étonnant. 

Et pourtant, comme l’a remarqué Leo Spitzer qui a compris Rabelais 
autant qu’homme de France et de Navarre, il ne faut pas faire de Rabelais 
un réaliste. Transfigurateur, épris de merveilleux et de baroque, “en proie, 
comme dit Lote, 4 l’obsession de l’invisible,’ manichéen comme Balden- 
sperger le veut de Balzac, aussi énivré de |’infini qu’il entrevoit que de la 
matiére qu’il touche, Rabelais est un poéte épico-comique en qui, par une 
rare fortune, la grosseur et la grandeur se confondent. Ce n’est pas pour rien 
que le plus grand poéte en prose de la littérature francaise, Chateaubriand, 
avait pour Rabelais une admiration sans borne. 

Quant au chapitre de M. Lote sur la Langue et le Style de Rabelais (pages 
451-510), ce ne pouvait étre qu’une esquisse mais elle est forte et. pleine. 
Rabelais est une mine (mais aussi une crypte) pour la lexicographie et la 
stylistique. Sa “passion lexicologique” est telle qu’on peut se demander s’il 
n’avait pas résolu de nous donner une somme de tous les mots de son temps. 
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C’est un maitre forgeur de mots, un provigneur extraordinaire qui n’a pas 
attendu pour sa Wortbildung les injonctions de la Pléiade. Mais, en fait de 
mots, il en a plus hospitalisés que trouvés. Il en est de méme pour les locu- 
tions et les tours. La langue parlée, chaude, vivante (mais qui, sans les 
farces et aussi sans les lettres de rémission, serait morte pour nous) du XV°* 
siécle, déferle dans son ceuvre, ainsi que l’a observé E. Droz dans son intro- 
duction au Recueil Trepperel. Et il y a une grande portée dans une remarque 
de la méme érudite que reléve M. Lote: “L’auteur de Pantagruel et de 
Gargantua est encore un enfant du XV° siécle . . . levé et formé par des 
parents et des maitres nés vers 1460 environ.” Au surplus il se plait a 
Varchaisme. I] lui arrive de vieillir exprés sa construction.? L’inversion lui va 
comme un gant, soit qu’elle lui ait paru représenter un ordre plus vrai des 
pensées, soit qu’il y cherche un effet d’humour par contraste entre des tours 
d’une naiveté vieillote et des boutades de jeune carabin. Pour sa langue c’est 
un peu le contraire de ce qui se passe pour sa pensée: son originalité lui vient 
d’oser conserver. 

Mais le malheur pour I’érudit moderne c’est qu’il est bien malaisé de tracer 
lévolution d’une langue qui fait ainsi retour sur elle-méme et dont l’auteur 
s’est complu a brouiller la courbe. 

Le livre de M. Lote, clair sans étre simpliste, excellent dans le filtrage de 
l’acquis antérieur, riche de remarques neuves, invite a relire Rabelais et aide 
a le comprendre.® 

Louis Cons 
Harvard University 





El criticén. Por Battasar GraciANn. Edicién critica y comentada por M. 
RoMERA NAvarro, 1. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1938. Pp. 404. 

An adequate modern edition of El criticén, one of the last masterpieces of 
Spanish classic prose, has been greatly needed, especially in view of the 
linguistic difficulties of the style and the enormous richness of allusions in 
Gracian’s important novel. Professor Romera Navarro has been devoting 
himself to the task with commendable zeal over a period of years, and the 
results that now begin to appear, if not definitive, are highly satisfactory. 
The present volume contains only the first part of the work, which is divided, 
as is well known, into four parts corresponding to the four seasons of the 

2. Voir p. 499 une comparaison d’aprés Plattard, entre le Quart Livre de 1548 et de 
1552. 

' On pourra trouver un peu bien svelte le chapitre sur Rabelais et la Postérité et un peu 
maigre la Note bibliographique. Pour Rabelais en Allemagne il eit été juste de rappeler 

Gottlob Regis qui, vers 1840, traduisit et commenta Rabelais avec une érudition profuse, 


diffuse mais souvent serviable. Aux Etats-Unis, la récente traduction en anglais de 


Jacques Clemenceau LeClercq est une ceuvre de “haulte futaye.” Enfin, pourquoi pas 
d’Index? 
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year. The editor follows in the main the text of the second edition, Madrid 
1658, which represents a slight improvement upon the first, published 
in Saragossa in 1651. In important cases he notes the variants of subsequent 
editions and at the beginning he gives a complete list of the orthographical 
changes in the first two. The text has been carefully arranged and con- 
scientiously edited. There are a few instances of erroneous or at least doubt- 
ful punctuation. The reading of certain words could be questioned, especially 
where the first text is not followed; an example is the form “correspondio” 
(page 185) adopted from subsequent editions in place of “conrespondio” 
and “conrrespondio” in the 1651 and 1658 editions respectively. Since the 
use of the compounds with con is quite frequent in Gracian, to reject these 
forms as incorrect does not seem entirely justified. 

As to the annotation and comment, Professor Romera fixes the meaning of 
difficult words not used today, with examples from other classical authors; 
he clarifies the hidden sense in many obscure phrases, so frequently found 
in Gracian; he explains many allusions equally obscure. He also specifies 
numerous sources, both classical and modern, for many passages of El 
criticén. This is the most arduous as well as the most important task that the 
editor has undertaken, and his success is praiseworthy. 

As in all works of this nature, there are gaps, and explanations not en- 
tirely satisfactory. The use of the reflexive should have been explained in 
“probarse a razonar” (page 110). In spite of the footnote, the sense of the 
expression “por tela de juizio” (page 160) is not clear, nor the play upon 
words “pero al hombre cuéstale mucho porque es mucho” (page 169). I am 
not sure of the explanation given of “prevenir” in the phrase “previene a la 
razon y se adelanta” (page 172), which might be interpreted as “estorbar” 
and not “adelantarse a.” In the note to “vos” (page 189) it is asserted that 
“A partir del siglo XIII se venia ya confundiendo el vos y el ¢z,” without the 
quotation of any text or authority to prove this phenomenon at so early an 
epoch. In general one can say that the editor does not sin by omissions; if 
anything he gives too much, Many are the cases in which his notes seem 
unnecessary in a critical edition not conceived primarily for popular con- 
sumption: “trisca” (page 133), “vana” (page 134), “elementos” (page 135, 
repeated on page 137), “quién” (page 154), “ancora” (page 154), etc. Some- 
times he comments on expressions like “luego,” “tal vez,” the elliptic use of 
“basta,” easily understood and used in modern times in many cases. The 
same criticism applies to the repeated explanation of “artificio” for “arte” 
and “espanto” for “asombro.” 

Professor Romera, in my judgment, sometimes goes a little too far also in 
the interpretation of allusions. For example when dealing with a passage 
(page 176) which refers obviously to Phaeton, as he clearly explains in a 
preceding note, he sees a hidden allusion to the king Don Sebastian of Portu- 
gal. Later, when Gracian speaks of “los peros, en Aragén tan indigestos” 
(page 247) he sees a relation between “pero” and “Pérez” and points out 
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that Gracian is thinking of Antonio Pérez. The remarks about the secretaries, 
which we find a little further in the text, might strengthen the identification, 
but even so I consider the relation he sees over-subtle. I do not extend the 
list, but I believe that Professor Romera, without spoiling the merits of his 
work, could have worded some of his notes with greater sobriety. 

The introduction is discreet. In the biography Professor Romera contrib- 
utes new and interesting facts, and also in the summary of the evolution of 
the critical appreciation of Gracian’s novel. In speaking of contemporary 
criticism, he might well have mentioned Alfonso Reyes’ long review of 
Coster’s book (Revista de Filologia Espanola, 1915, 11, 337-387), which 
abounds in wise observations and significant criticism, and likewise he could 
have named certain articles and notes of Reyes, Pedro Salinas, Jose F. 
Montesinos and others, which, though for the most part interpretative rather 
than scholarly, show the renewed interest of the last generation in the shrewd 
Aragonese Jesuit. 

As to other essential points: the style, a significant example of baroque 
“conceptismo”; the origin and importance of the book; its place in Spanish 
moral and critical literature; its part in the development of the European 
novel; the relations of Gracian with “gongorism” and other ideological or 
literary tendencies of the epoch; the essence of Gracian’s thought—in these 
cases Professor Romera gives us the impression that he has preferred gener- 
alization and panegyric to analysis. It would be possible to dwell at length 
upon this matter and take exception to some of the statements made. But we 
have to keep in mind that the study of these themes requires a greater space 
than that afforded by an introduction and that Professor Romera, consider- 
ing the difficulty of the task, has done a necessary and meritorious piece 
of work. 


ANGEL DEL Rio 
Columbia University 





The Doctor in French Drama, 1700-1775. By CHRISTINE E. PETERSEN. New 

York, Columbia University Press, 1938. Pp. 142. 

The art of medicine is based on the intricate relationship between doctor, 
patient and disease. The physician necessarily focusses his attention on the 
interaction between patient and disease, while the layman sees the doctor in 
relation to patient or disease. Medicine must, therefore, pass through the lay 
mind as well as the professional one before it becomes a social and cultural 
force; and to obtain a complete picture of the place of medicine in a given 
society we must examine the works of both physician and layman alike. 

Scholars who delve into the lay literature of any age invariably realize, to 
judge from the great volume of their published reports, how well its popular 
authors have performed their task of incorporating contemporaneous medi- 
cine into contemporary life. From Homer to the twentieth-century novelists, 
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the quantity of medicine in pure literature represents a very considerable 
fund of invaluable information, and we owe to such studies as Miss Peter- 
sen’s an analysis from the medico-social point of view of the greater part 
of our popular literature. 

No part of this popular literature mirrors contemporary mind and man- 
ners more directly than do the dramatic writings. A great deal of our knowl- 
edge of seventeenth-century medicine in France comes from a study of 
Moliére’s plays; in England, from the Elizabethan and Restoration drama. 
It is surprising to learn, therefore, that the eighteenth-century drama, in 
contrast to that of the preceding century, has been largely untouched by 
the medically-minded scholar. Only a few inconsequential studies exist in 
English (even of English authors, by the way); and according to Miss 
Petersen’s bibliography, in French there are but fragmentary accounts of 
the doctor in eighteenth-century French drama. Her study is thus all the 
more important in that it treats exhaustively of new material in a field in 
which the standard authors—Moliére, Lesage, etc.—have been sadly over- 
worked. 

But if Miss Petersen’s material is new, the conclusions which are to be 
drawn from it are largely traditional. This is a significant point, and one 
which leads to a conclusion of some importance. In this connection, Miss 
Petersen quotes a dictum of Francisque Sarcey that “when an evolution 
takes place in the social body, it requires long years before it arrives on the 
stage.” This lag is especially evident in the length of time necessary before 
a medical discovery percolates through the layers of professional preoccupa- 
tion to influence the lay or literary mind. The seventeenth century was the 
great age of medical discovery, yet the contemporary drama, both English 
and French, gives us a picture of traditional Galenic [Greek] medicine which 
persists in literature until the close of the eighteenth century. The discovery 
of the circulation of the blood, for example, which revolutionized medical 
theory, hardly touched the popular mind within that time. Thus, in Robin- 
eau’s La Nuit anglaise (1772) a physician orders his patient bled copiously 
from his four limbs, a procedure which is totally irrational when one recalls 
that for the hundred and fifty years since the Harveian discovery (1628), 
physicians had known that the same blood circulated throughout the body, 
and consequently one outlet would suffice for the exit of all the blood. From 
the scientific point of view, then, the eighteenth-century French drama shows 
no advance over the Moliéresque treatment of the preceding century. 

The medical satire of the period was also traditional. The ancient Greeks 
cracked the same jokes about the physician and death as did Moliére, 
Lesage, and the host of eighteenth-century dramatists; and we can see the 
same mordant humor today in Shaw’s plays or hear it over the radio. Miss 
Petersen draws attention to the important fact that Moliére’s physicians, 
like those of the commedia dell’arte before him and of his eighteenth-century 
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followers, were merely types (caractéres), and not the complex human 
beings we demand on our modern stage. Thus, as long as the physician re- 
mained nothing but a Jonsonian “humor,” his relationship to an equally 
humorous world remained static, for medical satire is based mainly on certain 
timeless and changeless aspects of human nature. 

If the essential character of the physicians did not change during these 
centuries, Miss Petersen shows clearly that his social graces did. The 
seventeenth-century physician was a gowned, formal pedant, spouting his 
Latin and Greek and killing his patients with solemn affectation. The 
eighteenth-century doctor, on the other hand, was a powdered and per- 
fumed fop, sparkling with wit instead of dead language, and killing his 
patients with an airy tant-mieux. On the whole, the later physician occupied 
a much more exalted position than did his professional ancestor; and that 
evolution was, in its way, as important as the simultaneous expansion of 
scientific knowledge. The interesting thing is that the changed social status 
was reflected almost immediately in the plays, while the physician’s in- 
creased professional knowledge made no impression on the dramatists during 
the century of the study. I have seen it loosely written in a history of litera- 
ture, that Moliére’s “attacks on quackery made possible a reform in medi- 
cine.” There is no evidence of this “reformation” in the eighteenth-century 
plays, nor, indeed, elsewhere. It is very questionable whether the natural 
social or professional evolution of the physician was ever materially in- 
fluenced by dramatic satire. 

Miss Petersen’s quotations illustrate a number of other phases of 
eighteenth-century medicine, one more of which may be noted. The con- 
temporary quarrel between physicians and surgeons is illuminated most 
beautifully by the plays, which thus furnish much valuable evidence to 
the medical historian. On the whole, it would be true to say that Miss 
Petersen’s text calls for an equal volume of commentary, and it is a pity 
that the author did not discuss and evaluate her data more completely. Her 
last chapter on “The Doctor off the Stage” is a praiseworthy summary, but 
hardly does justice to the material collected in the preceding six chapters. 

As an admirer of seventeenth-century English medicine it distressed me 
to have Miss Petersen refer in a footnote to Sir Kenelm Digby as “an Eng- 
lish charlatan of some importance.” Sir Kenelm was one of the glories of the 
contemporary scene, and his charming excursions into medicine may have 
been characterized by an excess of zeal, but not by the slightest tinge of 
quackery. For the rest, her notes are quite unexceptionable. I could have 
wished, though, that she had translated all instead of only the majority of 
her textual quotations into English. 

A chronology of plays containing medical characters or medical references, 
a bibliography, and a complete index lend additional value to this much 
needed and meritorious study. Miss Petersen has performed a service, not 
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only to French scholars, but also to medical and social historians, in making 
available to them in such pleasant form the results of her comprehensive 
researches. 

The Columbia University Press is also to be congratulated on the excellent 
typography and format of the work. It is a model of the form in which such 
a study should be presented to the public. 

HERBERT SILVETTE 
University of Virginia 





The Fortunes of Victor Hugo in England. By KENNETH WARD HOOKER. 

New York, Columbia University Press, 1938. Pp. xiiit+ 333. 

Mr. Kenneth Ward Hooker vient de publier une étude fort intéressante sur 
laccueil fait par l’Angleterre 4 Victor Hugo, de. 1823 4 1902. L’ouvrage de 
Mr. Hooker remplit un vide qui était 4 combler depuis longtemps. Il est sur- 
prenant en effet qu’aucune des nombreuses théses qui ont été consacrées 
depuis une trentaine d’années 4 la littérature comparée n’ait déja abordé un 
sujet trés indiqué. Trés indiqué en effet, mais peu facile 4 traiter, et de- 
mandant un travail énorme de documentation et une certaine habileté a 
s’orienter dans les méandres d’une critique trés inégale, souvent anonyme, 
et dont les directives ne sont pas toujours claires. 

La documentation de Mr. Hooker semble trés abondante. Il s’est livré 
4 un travail de recherches trés consciencieux, sans peut-étre épuiser le sujet, 
notamment en ce qui concerne les périodiques anglais. Mais au fond il est 
extrémement difficile de découvrir tout ce qui a été écrit sur un écrivain, dans 
un pays étranger, surtout lorsqu’il s’agit d’une période de prés d’un siécle. 
Tous les comptes-rendus, notes et allusions publiés sur Victor Hugo en 
Angleterre demanderaient, pour étre relevés, une équipe de travailleurs et 
des années de recherches. Sauf dans quelques cas, celui de Tennyson, par ex- 
emple, Mr. Hooker s’est renseigné autant qu’il le pouvait sur son sujet. 

Dans les études de littérature comparée, l'utilisation des documents est tout 
aussi importante que la documentation elle-méme. Cette utilisation est méme 
la grosse difficulté, la véritable pierre d’achoppement. C’est elle qui permet 
d’établir la différence entre un travail intéressant et suggestif, et un simple 
catalogue de références. 

Mr. Hooker s’est efforcé de bien grouper ses documents et d’en tirer un 
apercu des différentes étapes de l’accueil recu par Victor Hugo en Angleterre. 
I] étudie donc en premier lieu la premiére prise de contact de la critique 
anglaise avec Victor Hugo de 1823 4 1830. Il aborde ensuite la période trés 
importante qui va de 1831 4 1836 et sur laquelle, d’aprés lui, est basée la 
renommée de Victor Hugo en Angleterre. Vient ensuite ce que Mr. Hooker 
appelle “la réaction” contre les drames romantiques de Victor Hugo. I] est 
assez difficile, et Mr. Hooker s’en est certainement rendu compte, de séparer 
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nettement dans une période limitée l’accueil fait, dans un genre donné, de celui 
que l’auteur a recu dans le genre voisin. Le prestige trés grand dont Victor Hugo 
a joui en Angleterre de 1830, plus ou moins, 4 1834, est di a la fois & sa 
poésie, 4 ses romans—et en particulier 4 Notre-Dame de Paris—et enfin a ses 
drames dont certains furent joués avec beaucoup de succés en Angleterre. 

De méme il y a quelque inconvénient 4 aborder, comme le fait Mr. Hooker, 
les Orientales dans son premier chapitre pour revenir ensuite, dans le quat- 
riéme, 4 des considérations sur la poésie francaise en Angleterre et 4 ce que 
Mr. Hooker appelle les premiéres présentations de la poésie de Victor Hugo 
en Angleterre. D’autre part, le procédé qui efit consisté 4 retracer tour 4 tour 
accueil recu en Angleterre par Victor Hugo le poéte, puis le dramaturge et 
enfin le romancier efit présenté lui aussi des inconvénients. Mr. Hooker, qui 
l’a certainement compris, a préféré aller d’étape en étape, de période en 
période, mais dans certaines de ces périodes, notamment dans celle de 1830 
4 1834, il a trop séparé les différents genres abordés par Victor Hugo. 

Son travail n’en donne pas moins dans l'ensemble une trés bonne idée 
de la fagon dont Victor Hugo a été regu par la critique anglaise. L’accueil 
des lecteurs, du grand public et méme des gens de lettres, en dehors de la 
critique littéraire, est trés difficile sinon impossible a établir. Il se retrouverait 
souvent dans des correspondances qui n’ont pas encore été et ne seront peut- 
étre jamais publiées, dans les comptes-rendus de conversations dont mal- 
heureusement il n’est rien resté. On ne saurait en faire grief 4 Mr. Hooker 
qui s’est heurté de ce cdété-la aux difficultés qu’éprouvent tous ceux qui 
essaient de faire revivre le passé. 

Tl est un dernier point sur lequel je voudrais moins faire une critique 
qu’établir une différence d’opinion. Mr. Hooker considére que Victor Hugo 
a été pour les Anglais, le Francais typique ou, si l’on veut, “the representative 
Frenchman.” Il y a eu un moment en effet ou, en partie grace a l’influence de 
Nisard, la critique anglaise a pu considérer Victor Hugo comme le repré- 
sentant typique du romantisme frangais. Il faut reconnaitre toutefois qu’a 
partir de 1835 ou 1836 et surtout de 1840, il n’est plus guére question du 
romantisme francais. Chaque écrivain suit sa voie propre et les critiques 
angiais les mieux informés évitent les classifications et les jugements d’en- 
semble. Peut-on dire que Victor Hugo, le poéte, l’auteur des Braves Gens, 
par exemple, a été pour Tennyson le “representative Frenchman”? I] faudrait 
dans ce cas oublier ce qu’écrivit, sur ces mémes Francais, Tennyson notam- 
ment, aux environs de 1848. De 1a l’inconvénient de définir d’un mot dés le 
début d’une étude l’attitude d’un pays ou d’une critique envers un écrivain 
étranger et cela pour une période prolongée. Victor Hugo a été, pour bien 
des Anglais, le “representative Frenchman.” Peut-on dire qu’il l’ait été pour 
les critiques les plus influents d’Angleterre de 1823 & 1902? C’est ce que 
semble croire Mr. Hooker, mais pour mon compte je n’oserais l’affirmer, tout 
en rendant hommage a une étude trés consciencieuse, bien documentée et 
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qui, en dépit de quelques détails, reste dans l’ensemble 4 la fois trés utile et 
trés intéressante. 

Marcet Moraup 
The Rice Institute 





La Métaphore dans Vceuvre de Mallarmé. Par Dresoran A, K. Atsu. Paris, 

E. Droz, 1938. Pp. 210. 

Moins d’un demi-siécle aprés sa mort, Mallarmé semble devenir l’un des 
poétes qu’admirent et qu’étudient avec le plus de ferveur les historiens lit- 
téraires. L’influence de Mallarmé reste, 4 vrai dire, fort limitée sur la poésie 
francaise, malgré la fondation récente d’une Académie qui porte le nom de ce 
professeur si peu académique. Depuis la mémorable somme mallarméenne de 
Thibaudet, qui reste le plus subtil ouvrage de ce: critique, la France voit 
plutét paraitre des livres de souvenirs pleins de piété sur le maitre de Valvins. 
Mais en Allemagne, depuis l’admiration de Stefan George et de son cercle, 
Winkel en 1935, Naumann en 1936, et tout récemment Kurt Wais, ont con- 
sacré 4 Mallarmé d’imposants travaux. L’Angleterre, avec Arthur Ellis, puis 
Roger Fry, a préféré acclimater chez elle, par des traductions, la poésie de ce 
professeur d’anglais qui “lectura” 4 Oxford. L’Amérique tend a4 prendre la 
premiére place dans la récente bibliographie mallarméenne, avec les études de 
Cooperman, Rietmann, S. A. Rhodes, et cette thése écrite en francais par une 
Canadienne, 

Cette faveur dont Mallarmé semble jouir, loin de son pays, est d’autant 
plus surprenante qu’il reste, de beaucoup, le plus difficile de nos grands 
poétes, y compris M. Paul Valéry lui-méme. Il faut, pour 1’élire comme sujet 
de thése, un gofit rare de la subtilité, mais aussi un courage et une tenacité 
au-dessus de la moyenne. Ce sont 1a les premiéres qualités du présent ouvrage. 
Il va droit au sujet, sans nul remplissage; avec précision, patience et 
perspicacité, il réussit, en classant et en analysant les métaphores de Mal- 
larmé, a éclairer pour nous le mécanisme de cet étrange cerveau, hanté par 
le démon de l’analogie, affamé d’absolu, et ennemi de ce “sens trop précis” 
qui efit raturé sa “vague littérature.” 

Mlle Aish a fort bien marqué l’importance du sujet qu’elle a judicieuse- 
ment choisi et traité. Avec Mallarmé, la forét de symboles se fait plus touffue 
que jamais dans la poésie francaise; le premier terme de l’analogie tend a 
disparaitre entiérement; la métaphore devient un instrument intellectuel 
hautement raffiné, un moyen de penser—presque le seul, parfois méme un 
calembour précieux et acrobatique. Avec cette métaphore, condensée jusqu’a 
l’obscurité la plus hardie, fluide et mélodieuse en méme temps que fortement 
cérébralisée, la poésie développe a |’extréme, et sans doute a |’excés, l’emploi 
des procédés de suggestion évocatrice. L’auteur a catalogué, interrogé, et 
parfois expliqué (non sans quelque luxe d’appareil de rhétorique un peu 
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scolaire et séche) les thémes et les formes des métaphores mallarméennes. 
Un dernier chapitre—qui serait 4 reprendre par quelque chercheur désireux 
de suivre pas 4 pas, 4 travers les variantes des divers textes, l’évolution de 
art mallarméen—donne quelques précisions curieuses sur le perfection- 
nement des métaphores de Mallarmé. Il y a 14 beaucoup de matériaux 
diligemment recueillis (quoique souvent insuffisamment mis en ceuvre): bien 
des exégétes de Mallarmé—et notamment l’heureux ambitieux qui voudra 
s’attaquer au magnifique sujet que serait “la langue et le style de Mallarmé” 
—-puiseront dans le livre de Mlle Aish nombre d’utiles remarques. 

On souhaiterait, pour couronner la vaste somme d’efforts dépensés 4 ce 
travail, un peu plus de hardiesse dans la synthése, un peu plus de sfireté dans 
Vappréciation esthétique. L’étude—aujourd’hui fort 4 la mode, et avec juste 
raison—des images et des métaphores d’un poéte devrait toujours conclure 4 
quelques remarques plus vastes sur le paysage intérieur de ce poéte, la struc- 
ture de son esprit, et surtout le travail original et mystérieux de son imagina- 
tion. Il manque ici, presque constamment, cette tentative pour retracer les 
cheminements contournés de l’esprit de Mallarmé et faire revivre sa percep- 
tion, et sa perpétuelle transfiguration du réel, “parce que vil.” Il manque 
également quelques pages, que l’on attendrait, sur le réle et la valeur du 
symbole chez Mallarmé, et le passage de la métaphore au symbole. Par con- 
tre, que de gaucherie dans certaines conclusions hatives, et naives!* 

Les nombreux et trés réels mérites de ce livre une fois proclamés, on ne peut 
s’empécher de formuler une réserve de forme, mais grave. Un Frangais se 
doit d’étre sensible 4 l"-hommage que fait 4 la langue et a la culture frangaises 
une étudiante britannique du Nouveau Monde, publiant en francais une 
thése 4 Paris; et Mlle Aish posséde de solides connaissances de linquistique 
et de grammaire. Mais son style frangais manque par trop, non seulement de 
couleur et de vie, mais souvent de correction et de propriété dans les termes. 
Il tombe fréquemment dans le charabia (“Il—le mouvement impressionniste 
—se base sur le réalisme, visant une extériorité compléte” [page 15]—ces 
métaphores qui veulent “nous faire entrer en communion des essences” | page 
21]—les deux groupes de métaphores “s’influent” [page 29], etc). On y 
reléve des anglicismes (“Une quatriéme forme d’analogie est beaucoup plus 
favorisée par Mallarmé” [page 36]); des amphibologies dans l’emploi des 
prépositions (“de” au lieu de “pour”: “C’est l’admiration de Baudelaire, de 
Banville, qui encourage Mallarmé a continuer les traditions de la poésie 
parnassienne” [page 56]); des lourdeurs qui eussent affligé ce grand con- 

1. Page 88, étudiant les métaphores empruntées par Mallarmé a la nourriture, Mlle 
Aish juge qu’il devait avoir des goiits culinaires assez simples. Il ne mentionne en effet 
dans ses poémes que le fromage mou, les pommes, le sel, le sucre candi et le vin. Est-ce 
& dire qu’il ne se nourrissait que de ces mets choisis? Page 111, Mlle Aish prononce 
hardiment: “En politique, Mallarmé se montre plutét royaliste”; cela, parce qu'il est 
question de sceptre et de diadéme dans ses vers—Pourquoi, 4 ce compte-la ne pas 


ajouter que Mallarmé ne revétait comme coiffure que le “casque guerrier d’impératrice 
enfant,” dont il est parfois question dans ses poémes, a l’exclusion du prosaique chapeau? 
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naisseur de la langue qu’était Mallarmé (“Par raison de la nouveauté de la 
science . . .” [page 107]—“La Bibliothéque Nationale, 4 cause des richesses 
de livres cachés 1a-dedans, lui semble un palais” [page 104]); des inexacti- 
tudes (“hyacinthe” qualifié de latinisme, page 25; l’adjectif “hugoléenne” 
forgé, page 119); enfin de trés nombreuses fautes d’orthographe ou d’im- 
pression dans la biliographie (d’ailleurs utile) qui termine le volume. Il y a 
1a un indice, corroboré par plusieurs autres, qui nous parait grave: la qualité 
des travaux anglais et américains consacrés 4 la littérature francaise est de 
plus en plus élevée; mais la connaissance et le sens de la langue francaise que 
révélent ces travaux ne sont-ils pas en dangereuse régression? 


HENRI PEYRE 
Yale University 





Evolution et structure de la langue francaise. Par W. von WartBuRG. Deux- 
iéme édition. Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. viii+ 
290. 

It is the privilege of the specialist who has achieved genuine results in his 
particular domain to give a general account of his view over the whole subject 
of which his specialty is a part. This is not only a source of satisfaction to 
himself, but of great advantage to culture, since it is a step toward the 
elaboration of those comprehensive views and interpretations of historical 
facts in their relation with the growth of civilization which are the goai of 
all research in the social sciences. 

Professor von Wartburg is essentially a lexicographer, and the most cap- 
tivating chapters of his book are those which deal with the connection be- 
tween the evolution of vocabulary and the growth of French culture. The in- 
digenous rural life of Gaul is marked by the survival of some 180 Gaulish 
words (chemise, braie, borne, etc.), some of them limited to local dialects. 
Romanization introduces, of course, the bulk of the French vocabulary. The 
peculiar relations of the Germanic invaders with the Romans and Gallo- 
Romans are responsible for the type of words introduced by the former, and 
in this connection it is of no slight interest that a number of homely rural 
products and plants should have received Germanic names (b/é, regain, osier, 
cresson, houx, hétre, etc.); this evidently reflects the agricultural aspect of 
the introduction of the Germans into the Empire. Then the Arabs, the 
Byzantine Greeks, the Normans bring in their quota. 

The author very justly emphasizes the great abundance of Old French 
vocabulary. With the advent of learned Latin influence in the fourteenth and 
later centuries, he calls attention to the fact that not only were many learned 
Latin words introduced, but a number of fine, useful Old French terms were 
dropped, and, in addition, the ability to form abstract nouns directly from 
the adjective, or the noun of agent from the verb, was lost; the man who 
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diffame, for instance, becomes a diffamateur, not a diffameur; the incapacity 
from which a sourd suffers is no longer sourdesse but surdité. 

The various contributions of Italian, English and German terms in the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries are succinctly and 
pertinently characterized and appraised. Finally, the nature of an interesting 
portion of the modern French vocabulary is well defined by comparison 
with German, and it is such comparisons with German which enable the 
author to bring out more clearly what is specifically French. He shows, for 
instance, that OF ester (Ger. stehen) has become étre debout; OF seoir 
(Ger. sitzen), étre assis; OF gésir (Ger. Liegen), étre couché; for fahren the 
French say aller en voiture; for reiten, aller 4 cheval, for gehen, aller a pied. 
All of this he attributes to a gradual impoverishment of the French vocabu- 
lary since the Middle French period. 

On the other hand, he shows that such statements as the one of Max 
Miiller to the effect that an ordinary field worker in England does not usually 
need more than 300 words, whether it is correct or not, cannot be applied 
to the French peasant; the collection of patois terms in a single village aver- 
ages about 5000, and Duraffour, who has carefully gathered those of the 
village of Vaux (Ain) has reached the amazing total of 20,000. 

Not only does von Wartburg study the vocabulary from the point of view 
of the history of various stages of French culture and the outside influences 
that had bearing on its evolution, but his comparisons with German, quoted 
above, show that, like Bally, he endeavors to interpret the nature of the 
French terms as expressions of the genius of the French race in evolution 
through the centuries. His method of using the great works of French writers 
and analyzing their style constitutes an excellent demonstration of the value 
of linguistic studies in the understanding of literature. In the new edition 
he extends this study to the present time; I recommend to the reader his keen 
appreciation of the styles of Flaubert, Hugo, Zola, Maupassant. Among the 
new features of this latest edition is a chapter on the language during the 
French Revolution, for which von Wartburg owes much to Brunot; also 
comments on Chateaubriand, Romanticism, Victor Hugo and Maupassant. 
The language of Balzac and Flaubert is more fully and more pointedly 
examined. The author very interestingly discusses the evolution of the 
language in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries and its pronunciation; the 
influence of the school; and the introduction of a new technical vocabulary 
taken from science, commerce, industry and the colonies. 

His admiration for the art of Flaubert leads him back to that subject 
(page 231). His analysis of Flaubert’s style from the point of view of the 
linguist is remarkable, and gives one the feeling that no student of literature 
ought to attempt to study and describe the style of a writer without at least 
an acquaintance with such precise linguistic methods. 

The “static” conditions of modern French, which prefers the noun, in 
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comparison with “dynamic” German, in which the verb predominates 
(“Pennemi sent Vinsuffisance de ses forces” rather than “l’ennemi sent qu’il 
a trop peu de forces’; “Vexploitation prend une extension considérable” 
rather than “l’exploitation s’étend considérablement”—page 236) is well 
brought out. 

Even where one does not completely agree with him, his remarks have a 
stimulating effect. The relation of clarity to lack of depth of the French mind 
as exemplified in its superficially clear but not profound language (page 
261) is not so evident to me, but a discussion of this point would lead us too 
far afield. Considering that von Wartburg, in regard to the evolution of 
vocabulary, has adopted a very definite historical attitude, I think the latter, 
if more definitely adhered to in connection with the general character of the 
language, would have been productive of interesting results. French, as early 
as the latter part of the twelfth century and at some periods like the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, became almost exclusively a language of 
conversation and discussion, of exchange of ideas. It thus became an in- 
tellectual, and therefore analytical language to a greater degree than almost 
any other. It tended toward the ideal of a morphological and syntactical 
expression of functions, as is apparent in the formation of the various pro- 
nominal systems, in the rigidity of word-order, in the lesser réle played by 
accent and tone, and in the creation of locutions to take their place (je [ai 
fait ; moi, je Vai fait; c’est moi qui Vai fait), in the analysis of synthetic con- 
cepts (aller en voiture, a bicyclette; étre assis, debout, couché, etc.). It is 
the language of a social people, made by and for society, and attracting the 
élite for that very reason. But this does not necessarily mean that it is 
superficial, or that it indicates shallowness of mind. 

Another point on which I must at least partly differ with von Wartburg 
is in the account he gives of the transformation of Latin into Old French. 
I certainly agree with him that the schools and public administration played 
a capital part in the Romanization of the towns and, through them, in the 
beginning of the Romanization of the country. But how can one leave out 
of account the influence of the Church which, starting at least with St. 
Martin, in the second half of the fourth century, Christianized and Latinized 
the country, keeping up this work for centuries after the fall of the Roman 
Empire? This influence is paramount. The Church continued the work of 
the Empire; and this is the clue that explains why Greek did mot achieve 
the conquest of the East. Von Wartburg says (page 9) that Greek had 
become the language of the East. This is only partly true. Greek became the 
auxiliary language of the East. Greek culture was purely aristocratic, never 
interested in the welfare of the masses, and its language never really took root 
in the various parts of the East. Roman culture, on the other hand, had a 
social aspect which was concerned with the common people; it was con- 
stantly reforming their condition (for better or for worse, as these things 
sometimes happen); and Western Christianity continued this movement. 
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Latin was its language, and this insured the triumph of Latin in the West. 
Christianization was the capital factor of the time. Ferdinand Lot justly 
says that Christianity “en bouleversant la psychologie des hommes a creusé 
un abime entre nous et l’Antiquité. Depuis l’adoption du Christianisme nous 
vivons sur un autre plan.”* This spiritual revolution took place between the 
fourth and the eighth century. 

The lack of consideration given by Professor von Wartburg to this capital 
fact is all the more surprising since throughout the book (and this is a large 
part of its originality and merit) the author is anxious to show the relation 
between the evolution of language and the evolution of culture. 

The disregard of the texts of the period (fifth to ninth centures) is abso- 
lute. Had the writer considered them in their enormous extent, he would 
have seen what pressure the religious idea exercised on the civilization of 
the period. He would also have perceived that most of them had an urgent, 
cogent character that precludes their having been written in an obsolete, 
artificial language. This is surly the case with the works of Gregory of Tours 
(ca. 580), the sermons of St. Eloi (seventh century), and the Salic Law (in 
its eighth-century draft). That they were meant to be understood by every- 
one when read aloud, that nobody until Charlemagne had the least notion 
that the language used in writing in these and earlier writings was different 
from the usual language, that this was not discovered until Charlemagne tried 
to bring the entire language back to the general grammatical correctness of 
the Fathers of the Church, is fairly evident.* 

Had von Wartburg considered this material he would not have advanced 
the incredible, unsupported statement that already “au 5° siécle on ne dit 
plus amico, on dit ad illum amicum” (page 27), whereas the oblique case 
is still used as a dative, without a preposition, in the thirteenth century,* 
while in Old French the article is still a determinative, and does not in- 
variably accompany the noun. 

By thus unduly advancing the date of linguistic changes, the author does 
not connect them with any important spiritual and social transformation. 
The loss of the declensional system becomes incomprehensible, for the loss of 
that system and of the passive cannot be explained by the fact that Latin 
was being used by a race unfamiliar with such a system or not cultured 
enough to assimilate it, as von Wartburg intimates (page 26). The Gauls 


1. It is not until he reaches the tenth century that the author, speaking of the early 
French texts that are solely religious, says (p. 61): “Rien ne fait mieux voir combien la 
religion domine la vie spirituelle de l’époque.” 

2. La Fin du monde antique et le début du Moyen-Age, Paris, 1927, p. 44. 

3. Already in his review of the first edition of von Wartburg’s book, A. Meillet had 
called attention to the neglect of these texts: “Dans le livre il n’est pas fait état de 
observation de M. H. F. Muller que les écrivains de l’époque mérovingienne ont écrit 
sensiblement le latin qui se parlait autour d’eux. C’est seulement a l’époque carolingienne 
que la lingua rustica a été opposée au latin littéraire; la remarque a trop de portée pour ne 
pas étre citée” (Bulletin de la société de linguistique de Paris, xxxv (1935), 83). 

4. Foulet, Petite syntaxe de Pancien frangais, p. 27 fi. 
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had exactly the same declensional scheme and the same passive systems as 
the Romans; we know little about their language, but we absolutely know 
that much. Furthermore, these phenomena took place in Rome as well as in 
Paris, Bordeaux or Seville, and an argument of such a type is devoid of 
value. 

As for the article, Trager® has shown its prehistory, which von Wartburg 
completely ignores, and Meillet agrees equally with me that it is not until 
the eighth century that its frequency is attested.® 

Von Wartburg has thus changed the morphology and syntax of Latin 
into Romance by the fifth century, without any proof whatsoever and with 
inherent contradiction. 

The evolution of Latin from the fifth century to the ninth will be, accord- 
ing to him, predominantly phonetic. There are, in his opinion, two impor- 
tant causes for the greater phonetic evolution of French from Latin: one is 
the survival of Celtic articulatory habits, the other the influence of the 
Franks. The former produced the palatalization of u into i and the palatali- 
zation of the ct group into it, Even were this true, it would be little enough. 
But when we are informed that the active element in this influence is the 
Celtic tendency to palatalization, we are at once assailed by doubts. The 
evolution of « to #, had it occurred during the Roman Empire, when 
the Celtic influence was greatest, should have come to someone’s notice. 
Consentius, in the fifth century, tells us of various peculiarities of pronuncia- 
tion of the various regions, including his own Gaul; he does not mention this 
one. Furthermore, a u palatalized into # at that early period would surely 
have carried along the palatalization of the initial k, as we find it in today’s 
popular pronunciation (curé > tfiiré). Finally, does not this evolution 
belong more properly to the whole system of French phonetics?’ It is not 
an isolated sound; it fills up an important gap in the vocalic system. 

As for the Gallic tendency to palatalization in the ct > it group, we 
must first question the meaning of the spelling of the Gaulish name Lucterius 
as Luyterius on coins. y is a guttural, not a palatal.* In Breton, a Celtic 
dialect, we find no such tendency to palatalization; in fact, & subsists in all 
positions (kaol < Lat. caulis; desk < Lat. discere; kreski < Lat. crescere; 
also ker, franked, laka, likit, kig, trugarez), while, on the other hand, the 
tendency to gutturalization is very strong (ki—dog; va c’hi—my dog; 
kaz—cat; va c’haz—my cat). This c’h (= %) does not necessarily become 
palatalized; Chlodoveus, Chlothocharius (ylodoveus, ylothoyarius) became 
Louis, Lothaire. At a later period, testa became *teyte, then téte, not *teite. 
Here again, it seems, we have to deal with a general system of palatalized 
pronunciation, not with an inherited “kink”. In dialectal Texan and elsewhere 


5. The Use of the Latin Demonstratives, New York, 1932. 

6. Comptes-rendus de l’Academie d’inscriptions et belles lettres, 1931, p. 10. 
7. Bulletin de la société de linguistige de Paris, 1937, p. 170. 

8. Cf. IE nakt > Germ. Nacht = Old Irish nocht. 
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in the American South, an accented drawling pronunciation turns card into 
kjard. Actif (twelfth century), acteur (thirteenth century), acte (fourteenth 
century), which entered the French language at a period of great mobility, 
never evolved into *ait, *aiteur, *aitif. That period of history was over. 

The fallacy of the Celtic sub-stratum theory becomes evident when we 
consider that while Spain is “Celtic” enough to palatalize ct > it (factu > 
feito > hecho), it is not “Celtic” enough to palatalize u to i. And this leads 
us to another consideration; u > i is not exclusively Celtic; it appears in 
the Germanic languages; the alternation of Lat. Decumus, maxumus with 
decimus, maximus, appears to indicate an intermediate ii stage; so do Oscan 
and Umbrian pir, tiurri, corresponding to Greek zip and Lat. turrim; while 
Greek xp, pronounced pur in Classical times, is transformed, through the 
ii-stage, to the pir of today. 

When we come to the Germanic-Frankish influence, we have both histori- 
cal and linguistic doubts; historical, because the Franks were always (and 
all historians are agreed on this point)*® too few to play any ethnical or 
linguistic part of any importance; linguistic, because it is evident that nobody 
speaking “brokenly,” no matter how high his standing in the community, 
can directly exercise any notable linguistic influence. 

To what extent complete mastery of the phonetics of the language, from 
the point of view of the speaking group, is necessary to initiate any change, 
is curiously exemplified by Professor Millardet in an article entitled “Den- 
tales et dentition dans les Landes, essai de phonétique et de physiologie com- 
parée.”*° In the south of the Department of the Landes, people have rela- 
tively good teeth, while in the north their teeth are poor, this being due to 
the waters. In the north, therefore, the pronunciation of impure s remains 
intact, while in the south it has reached the y-stage. The reason for this, 
Millardet thinks, is that in the north the people, on account of their poor 
teeth, make a special conscious effort to pronounce their s’s correctly; in 
the south, there is no such feeling of inferiority, and the evolution can go 
right ahead. It may be recalled in passing that, despite the predominance of 
things French, linguistic, cultural, literary and social, for 300 years (1100- 
1400), the great number of French words introduced into the English vo- 
cabulary was unable to affect the phonology of English. 

From a linguistic point of view, the objections to the Frankish influence 
are just as great. Already Pei, in this Review,"* had shown the fallacy and 
contradiction of this view. Von Wartburg attributes to the Frankish accent 
a preponderating influence on the pronunciation of the Gallo-Romans. But 
the most characteristic element of this accent was the shifting of the accent 


9. L. Schmidt, Geschichte Deutschlands, 1, 49 (2nd edition, 1934); H. Delbriick, 
Geschichte der Kriegskunst, 1907, 11, passim; and lately F. Lot, Les Invasions germaniques, 
Paris, 1935, Pp. 45- 

10. Journal de psychologie normale et pathologique, xxx (1935), 338-354. 

11. RR, xxv (1934), 409-413. 
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to the initial syllable, in accordance with the general accentual laws of the 
Germanic group. This happened, indeed, to the hundreds of Norman-French 
words introduced into English. Yet nothing of this sort is to be noticed in 
France. “Curiously enough,” says Pei, “Professor von Wartburg invalidates 
his own argument when he offers (page 49) Germanic proper names of the 
Hues-Huon type, with a shift of accent from the original Germanic in the 
oblique case which proves that the Latin stress-accent, which according to 
him was weaker than the Germanic, was nevertheless powerful enough to 
impose its own Cdto-Caténem prototype over the imported Hiugo-Hiugun.” 

Concerning these important questions which are so widely discussed I 
have felt bound to indicate, in some detail, wherein I find Professor von 
Wartburg’s views untenable. But in general I consider his book one of the 
most instructive, interesting, keen exposés on this capital subject (the 
History of the French Language) that I have read. 

HENRI F, MULLER 

Columbia University 





Des mots a la pensée: Essai de grammaire de la langue francaise 1911-1936. 
Tome v: Auxiliaires—temps—modes—voix. Par Jacques DAMOURETTE et 
EpovarpD Picuon. Paris, D’Artrey, 1936. Pp. 861. 

L’ceuvre capitale et monumentale, la plus vaste et la plus compréhensive 
comme relevé de faits depuis Littré, qu’ont entreprise deux observateurs in- 
fatigables de la langue frangaise toute faite et se faisant, se poursuit 4 des 
intervalles trés courts (5 volumes parus en 10 ans). Les meérites de ce 
standard work sont restés les mémes depuis la publication de mes comptes- 
rendus des premiers volumes dans ZRP, Li et Li: matériaux riches et nou- 
veaux, extraits tant de la littérature ancienne et moderne que de conversa- 
tions de tous les jours (c’est ce qui explique le prolongement du terminus ad 
quem, qui était 1927 pour le premier volume et devient 1936 pour le 
cinquiéme); ordonnance sagace de ces matériaux d’aprés des critériums de 
grammaire descriptive, statique et systématique, avec fréquentes incursions 
dans la grammaire historique et comparative (paralléles indo-européens, 
bretons, russes, allemands, anglais, etc.); fine analyse du sentiment et de la 
psychologie de l’individu parlant et des tendances du francais avancé; at- 
titude accueillante envers le néologisme syntaxique qui va s’alliant 4 une 
tendance conservatrice (attitude paradoxale quelquefois: on ne peut courir 
aprés le progrés sous la devise “Je maintiens”); perception nette des caté- 
gories grammaticales vivantes en frangais. 

Je crois, cependant, remarquer que la barbarie des termes techniques 
créés de toute piéce, dans un style écolier limousin, est un peu en recul vis- 
a-vis des termes vraiment francais: faut-il vraiment dire: auxipléromes ; 
hypersyntélique pour le plus-que-parfait grec; priscal pour le passé simple?* 

1. Sur ce point il faut aussi corriger M. Marchand, qui, dans son article suggestif 
(Neuphil. Mitt., 1938, p. 166 s.) “Children will play,” déclare que la construction ancienne 
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A tout le moins j’insisterai sur un desideratum urgent: c’est que les auteurs 
publient, quand ils seront arrivés 4 la fin de leur ceuvre, un volume-index 
ou les termes grammaticaux qu’ils ont forgés soient traduits en termes cou- 
rants. Un brin . . . oserai-je dire: de chauvinisme scientifique, subsiste. On 
le reléve d’abord dans l’exclusion d’A peu prés toutes les recherches alle- 
mandes en fait de syntaxe (la compilation de Meyer-Liibke est toutefois 
citée). Pourquoi éviter de mentionner la théorie de M. Regula sur le sub- 
jonctif puisqu’elle est 4 peu prés celle que les auteurs adoptent? Pourquoi, 
de méme, éviter le terme erlebte Rede de Lorck (ou méme I’expression 
“style indirect libre” de Bally), et leur substituer des monstruosités comme 
toncalnoncal ou nynégocentrique? Pourquoi ne pas mentionner les raisons 
historiques qu’esquisse M. Lerch pour la disparition du subjonctif de l’im- 
parfait? Sur sams que cf. les Vermischte Beitrige de Tobler. La thése du 
Suédois Kallin sur de et par prés du passif aurait di aussi étre consultée. 
Une autre tendance, et qui appelle un reproche du méme ordre, c’est celle 
qui enseigne que seulement un Frangais peut juger de la valeur d’un tour 
francais. Voyez par exemple le §1805: “Aux Francais cultivés de juger . . . 
quant aux étrangers, ils ne peuvent en cette matiére, que nous faire crédit.” 
Ceci est évidemment juste pour la moyenne des grammairiens—mais Tobler 
et méme Nyrop, étrangers, n’avaient-ils pas un meilleur sentiment de la 
langue francaise que certains de leurs contradicteurs francais? Si l’on devait 
prendre la phrase que je viens de citer au pied de la lettre, je ne vois pas 
pourquoi les auteurs (ou l’éditeur) font envoyer leur ceuvre aux revues 
étrangéres aux fins d’en rendre compte. . . . Les auteurs vont jusqu’a repro- 
cher 4 des écrivains juifs reconnus comme maitres de style francais le manque 
du vrai sentiment de la langue. Or, il est piquant de les voir au §1721 relever 
comme “allogéne” chez Maurois un type de non-concordance des temps qu’ils 
citent et acceptent chez le nationaliste intégral Maurras: y a-t-il donc deux 
vérités? Enfin, le méme préjugé se manifeste dans l’intérét un peu amoindri 
dont les auteurs témoignent quand il s’agit de transcrire des exemples ou 
des noms non frangais: c’est Aizo, non hizdé qu’il faut lire dans un texte 
espagnol; Fornaciari, et non Fornacciari, qui est le nom du grammairien 
italien. 

Quelques remarques: . 

§1610: le type italien vanno considerati ne veut pas dire ‘ils sont con- 
sidérés,’ mais: ‘ils doivent étre considérés’—§1612: le tour c’est allé a peu 





n’existe plus en francais. Il l’appelle “absolutif” parce qu’elle indique une action déter- 
minée par le caractére d’une personne et a laquelle il faut toujours s’attendre. Toutefois, 
le paralléle du musari turc, qu’on appelle généralement “aoriste,” ne m’a pas convaincu 
(par exemple tesekiir ederim, ‘je vous remercie,’ n’est pas ‘absolu’ du tout.) A la page 167, 
M. Marchand cite la nuance de la construction anglaise (d’aprés Franz): “will... , dem 
etwas von trotz, eigensinn und hartnickigkeit anhaften kann”—l’obstination est proche 
du caprice. Au fond le transfert sémantique d’action 4 laquelle on peut s’attendre a action 
irréguliére, choquante n’est pas plus surprenant que l’évolution, dans pourtant, d’une con- 
jonction conclusive en adversative. 
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pres, dit de la santé et s’opposant 4 l’usage plus fréquent de éfre (¢a n’a 
pas du tout été cet hiver), n’aurait-il pas le sens de ¢a va = ‘comme ci comme 
ga,’ se joignant a celui de ‘l’évolution de la santé’? Pour ainsi dire: ‘comme 
état de santé, ¢a pouvait aller’I—§1625: comp. a l’exemple fui . . . les poinz 
tres le dos liez d’Eneas Vexemple cité par M. Schultz-Gora, ZRP, Lim, 109 
(Octavian) Chascuns fu lies d’un lien Les mains et les pes |molt| forment 
et les réflexions de cet auteur sur l’accusativus graecus.—§1629: la phrase 
d’une Parisienne du menu peuple: elle n’est pas huit jours de partie, ne con- 
tiendra pas seulement un de empéchant la coalescence de étre et du participe, 
mais aussi le de de Auit jours d’absence, huit jours de passés depuis son 
départ, etc. qui insiste sur la longueur du laps de temps écoulé. De méme: 
jai un jour de libre (§497) insiste sur la quantité de temps libre, alors que 
jai un jour libre distribue l’attention également sur jour et libre. A citer la 
queue romantique du on les aura de la grande guerre: . . . les pieds gelés, 
qui joue sur les deux sens de avoir.—§1639: je trouve que le terme technique 
sommatif, opposé a terminatif, pour rendre compte de la différence de cucur- 
rit in horto et .. . in hortum, n’est pas trés heureux, parce qu’insolite: pour- 
quoi pas duratif?—§1648: je ne puis croire 4 une nuance familiére du tour 
je m’en vais t’estonner etc. dans Racine——§1653: dans aller + inf. (M. 
le Grand lui alla dire sottement .. .) il me semble y avoir quelquefois la 
nuance d’un ‘pas’ ou d’une ‘démarche’ (a noter la méme métaphore! ) 
risqués. Cf. all. er geht hin und sagt, ital. va a trova, vattel-a-pesca, etc. Les 
auteurs n’ont, fait curieux, aucun exemple d’impératif: . . . va dire . 

(ironique), cf. viens me dire. . . . —§1662: l’emploi d’aller dans: elle va 
rester une demi-journée sans tousser, puis apres elle tousse pendant des 
heures, expression d’une irrégularité ou du capricieux d’une action qui se 
répéte, est un paralléle 4 l’angl. will au sens d’une habitude (she will be 
a day without coughing, children will play). Je crois en effet que c’est une 
prophétie dans les deux langues: seulement en francais la prophétie s’ap- 
plique 4 une action irréguliére, en anglais 4 une action normale. C’est donc 
bien un futur “ultérieur” (comme dans je vais faire) dont il s’agit, étayé 
en francais par l’emploi “extraordinaire” du tour avec aller. A noter que le 
francais ne me semble pas connaitre aujourd’hui d’exemples au passé comme 
Vanglais: . . . he would do this at this hour, etc., probablement parce que le 
tour est plus parlé qu’écrit. L’anglais will au sens de ‘il est accoutumé’ a 
peut-étre lui-méme des racines ancien-frangaises: Felons ne seit autrui amer, 
partout vuet son venin sammer, Li hom de perverse nature suet randre por 
bienfait injure (il y a aussi des exemples a l’imparfait), bien que cette con- 
struction soit d’abord attestée en anglo-normand. Cf. la dissertation de A. 
Schwake, Vouloir + Inf. . . . im Sinne von ‘pflegen’, Goettingue, 1915 et 
mon compte-rendu Literaturblatt, 1916, col. 243. M. Schwake atteste aussi 
les deux nuances: “appréciative” et “déconsidérative” (‘Anerkennung’— 
‘Missbilligung’): pour cette derniére, cf. l’exemple que je viens de citer: 
cest elle qui est probablement |’ancétre de l’usage moderne. Les derniers 
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exemples de M. Schwake, pas tous probants, datent du XVI° siécle: ceux, con- 
temporains, de nos auteurs, sont donc les bienvenus.—§1663: le passage 
le roy lui va dire qu’il congneut la vérité de la querelle ne devra-t-il pas étre 
traduit, non ‘le roi dit: que je connaisse . . . ,’ mais ‘qu’il [ Josselin] connit?’ 
—§1665: il faudrait mentionner ]’évolution de vadere ‘devenir’ en béarnais. 
—§1670: le tour venir 4 mourir contient une nuance de hasard, cf. T’it. 
se una rosa ti vien veduta me la saluta, traduction du vers de la chanson de 
Mendelssohn: ‘wenn du eine Rose siehst’..., ‘si (par hasard) une rose s’offre 
a ton regard’.—§§1672-1675: pourquoi ne pas mentionner le terme technique 
verbum vicarium au lieu de verbe en emploi suppléant ou anaphorique, et ne 
pas rappeler si fait, oui—hoc ille [facit] etc.?—§1678: il est incorrect de dire 
que ich thue [écrire plutét: twe/] es leugnen est haut-allemand : c’est un 
tour nettement dialectal (non ‘hochdeutsch’, mais ‘oberdeutsch’: bavarois, 
autrichien, etc.). Il fallait mentionner, outre l’anglais to make us do au sens 
factitif, anglais to have us do.—§1678: dans la réplique: Qu’est-ce qu’il ta 
fait?—Il m’a fait qu’il est laid, il faudrait relever que il est laid, donc un 
état, un étre, est considéré comme un tort, une offense (cf. qu’est-ce que tu 
as?—J’ai que je suis enrhumé—‘j’ai un rhume’, avec insistance sur le fait 
d’ ‘avoir quelque chose’ et qu’est-ce qu'il y a?—Il y a que . ..). —§1680: l’Italien 
par moi s’est veu ranger Dessous les lois—il faudrait dire que cette construc- 
tion, faisant d’un personnage le simple témoin d’un événement dont il est 
au fond le protagoniste, sert 4 éviter le passif et 4 maintenir le sujet en téte 
de la phrase. De méme §1681: cette maison s’est vue démolir: \’anthropocen- 
trisme est 14, mais c’est l’imitation d’un homme acceptant son sort.—§1684: 
penser au sens de ‘faillir’, dit méme de choses (cette fidélité pensa leur 
cotter la vie), ne sera pas di a une “pensée prétée aux témoins de la con- 
joncture”, mais 4 un transfert de sens qui s’accentue déja dans des exemples 
ou des étres pensants sont mis en scéne: il pensa s’en aller ‘il ne fit que 
penser, il ne s’en alla pas’ > ‘il s’en alla presque’. La pensée de l’homme peut 
rester en deca de l’action—§1687: il faudrait comparer l’angl. J daresay, he 
need come, etc.—§1698: sur savoir au sens de ‘pouvoir’, cf. Spitzer, Arch. 
rom., VIII, 371.—§1699: le tour moderne Ce que ca peut étre ennuyeux 
de diner en ville est toto celo différent de l’emploi a. fr. dans la for- 
mule épique X qu’il tant-poeit amer: ici le sens de pouvoir est ‘avoir sujet de’ 
(cf. le glossaire de la Ch. de Rol. de Foulet, qui insiste sur le caractére de 
formule; cf. Ch. de Rol. 2412: tant me pois esmaier, ou pouvoir signifie ‘étre 
possible’, ‘se produire quelquefois’). Pour pouvoir au sens de ‘avoir lieu’ 
cf. l’a. fr. poir (Barth, Festschrift Gauchat, p. 248 et REW, 6682).—§1722: 
Yexemple du Jehan de Saintré, avec l’émancipation graduelle du style in- 
direct libre et du style direct 4 partir du style indirect, devra étre retenu 
par tous les historiens de ces trois types de discours.—§1746: trés intéres- 
sante, la constatation d’un “toncal (ou, comme nous dirions de “erlebte 
Rede”) hypocoristique” dans des cas comme: Oui! c’était fini; on allait le 
remettre dans son dodo, le petit Nano (dit, pour le tranquilliser, au petit 
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Nano au moment d’un examen médical qui n’est pas encore fini): “l’on 
n’entre qu’incomplétement dans l’actualité qu’on énonce; . . . aussi la com- 
munion . . . n’est [-elle] que le fruit d’une condescendance et non pas 
d’un réel don de soi-méme.” J’ajouterais que la transposition dans le passé 
rend le choc de la situation moins brutal (cf. je venais vous dire ... au 
lieu de je viens vous dire): on aura dit a l’origine l’imparfait particuliérement 
dans des situations désagréables dont on donne 4 entendre, sans conviction 
d’ailleurs, le caractére passager (nos auteurs nous donnent aussi des exemples 
de situations agréables, p. ex. c’était joli, dit 4 un enfant d’une flamme avec 
laquelle un médecin était en train de flamber une soucoupe—y aurait-il 
une faible allusion au danger inhérent au feu passé?) On feint de parler comme 
dans un récit d’une personne “délocutée”’, 4 la troisiéme personne, en évitant 
de lui adresser directement la parole (cf. les exemples cités par M. Brun- 
Laloire: qu’il était beau, ce zoli petit gargon!): par la on arrive aussi 4 une 
objectivité d’adultes considérant les événements touchant un enfant avec 
un recul historique qui donne |’impression d’une condescendance partielle. Ce 
méme effet de recul et d’estompement du langage de la nursery se montre 
aussi dans des pluriels affectifs usuels en espagnol (mexicain) ; Qué lindos 
son los Manuelitos!, dit 4 un seul Manuel, cf. Spitzer, Stilstudien, 1, 34; port. 
Ah! que ricas meninas!, dit 4 une seule jeune fille, cf. Leite de Vasconcellos, 
Rev. lus., xxx, 277. Une certaine chasteté des sentiments voile ici le 
caractére direct du discours affectif par la transposition du cas particulier 
en un pluriel généralisant. Je ferai remarquer, en outre, que le portugais 
connait une transposition de temps paralléle aux exemples francais: dans le 
langage “hypocoristique,” on dit 4 un enfant turbulent pour le réduire: calou! 
calou! (troisiéme personne du prétérit correspondant 4 un vous francais), 
au lieu de cala-te, impératif de la deuxiéme personne: ‘vous vous étes tran- 
quillisé: ce que M. Paiva de Boléo, Boletim de filologia, 11, 28, et Meyer- 
Liibke dans son compte-rendu de ce travail dans Literaturblatt, 1936, signalent 
comme un tour isolé dans les langues romanes. II] faut noter toutefois que le 
prétérit espagnol a le sens du perfectum latin (fuimus, Troes ...) et que 
Vanticipation d’un état de “fait accompli,” alors qu’on demande seulement 
la réalisation de cet état de choses, est beaucoup plus violente que la douce 
et insinuante semi-identification du francais avec le petit étre chéri dont on 
parle avec cette “Einfiihlung” (participation intime) qui “se centre sur 
autre étre”, comme disent nos auteurs, et transforme imperceptiblement ce 
qui est en train de s’accomplir, en chose vécue. Pourtant le stratagéme de la 
transposition du temps et de l’attitude plus objective vis-a-vis de l’enfant 
est la méme dans les deux cas.—§1756: je me demande si l’exemple parlé: 
Mais il est mort, son pére! Elle m’a dit quwil étai-ait banquier, outre la 
nuance d’insistance sur le caractére non-modal de l’imparfait (= ‘il était 
banquier,’ qui aurait été dit aussi en phrase principale), ne contiendrait pas une 
sorte de demi-chant (comme dans des refrains du type Muguet-et-te, ja- 
ja-jamais), par lequel l’individu parlant manifeste son assurance dans la 
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véracité de son énonciation: ‘je ne vous le dis pas seulement, je peux vous 
le chanter!’ Il faudrait avoir, pour décider la question, un procés-verbal plus 
circonstancié.—§1809: dans la forme écrite (survivance du passé simple 
dans la conversation): jabandonnai ce sujet, phrase prononcée par un 
Suisse romance, le premier terme, phonétiquement transcrit dba@:doné 
par nos auteurs, peut trés bien, dans une prononciation helvétique, étre un 
abandonnais et ne rien prouver. Quant au passage parlé qui contient: Jes 
vacances qui suivirent, il ne semble calqué sur une expression d’historien: 
les événements qui suivirent, etc. Il s’agit donc d’un cliché qui ne prouve 
rien en ce qui concerne le caractére parlé du passé simple. Enfin, dans les 
examples 5 et 6, passages tirés d’un cours de clinique, il y a tout simplement 
débit oral de formes écrites. Autant citer tous les passés simples employés 
dans les cours historiques du Collége de France ou de la Sorbonne! Je ne 
comprends pas pourquoi les auteurs ne veulent pas croire 4 la popularité 
trés réduite du passé simple en langage parlé. Ainsi que 1’ai indiqué dans le 
Donum natalicium Schrijnen, thése reprise en gros par M. Paiva de Boléo, 
O perfeito e o pretérito em portugués (Coimbre, 1937), la déchéance du passé 
simple un peu partout dans toutes les langues est due 4 la mentalité nulle- 
ment détachée ou impassible de homme moyen: le passé composé indique 
un “acquét” personnel, comme disent nos auteurs (j'ai aimé contenant un 
avoir = ‘posséder’), alors que j’aimai fait appel 4 une attitude d’historien, 
préoccupé de l’évolution en tant qu’évolution, du devenir en soi. L’homme 
moyen n’est nullement un contemplateur désintéressé et intellectualiste du 
passé: 1’étre affectif veut posséder,—méme le temps qui s’échappe entre ses 
doigts avides.—§1833: tu me croiras si tu voudras me semble s’expliquer 
par une analyse: tu me croiras [un jour, une fois] si [alors, 4 ce moment de 
Vavenir peu prochain] tu en ‘auras’ envie. Le futur voudras s’explique par 
une contraction hardie de deux phrases: si le cas se présente que tu ‘voudras.’ 
De méme, dans la phrase de Diderot: . . . Ca vous fera-t-il, cela ne vous fera- 
t-il, cela ne vous fera-t-il pas plaisir? Si cela vous fera plaisir, remettons .. . 
le dernier futur s’explique par la contraction: si Pune des alternatives est 
valable, a savoir que cela vous fera plaisir, et par la répétition textuelle de la 
derniére alternative —§1846 (d): sur les “toncaux futurs” du style judiciaire, 
méme moderne, cf. mon article dans Vox romanica, 1, 318.—1928: sur 
Vorigine de je ne sache, selon moi un désir, cf. Travaux du séminaire de 
philol. rom, d’Istanbul, 1, 238.—§§1940 et 1953: les auteurs ne pourront 
pourtant pas nier que le subjonctif de l’imparfait a quelquefois une nuance 
comique ou auto-parodique. En 1910 la salle du théatre des Bouffes-Parisiens 
se pamait de rire quand des bandits l’imployaient. M. Jeanroy, en me com- 
muniquant sa nomination a l’Académie des Inscriptions m’en expliquait ainsi 
la genése: “Puisque M. Thomas voulait que j’en fusse [il dit ce mot avec 
insistance ironique sur la sifflante] . . . pour me servir de cette forme 
@académicien, . . .” Pourquoi donc se fermer aux effets humoristiques que 
produisent des formes désuétes, sorte de survivance dans une existence 
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seconde? Je ne vois 14 aucune “plaisanterie fréquente autant que misérable” 
contre laquelle on devrait invoquer “l’intervention salvatrice” de la police 
pédagogique dite “corps enseignant.”—1974: il a été vu/la gorge aussi 
(avec pausette) me semble une construction xa@’ Gdov xat xat& wépo¢g qu’on 
trouverait assez souvent dans Céline—§1987: cf. tourner ivrogne et l’esp. 
volver loco, etc.—§2029: je vais coucher mon corps se rattache aux expres- 
sions paralléles médiévales énumérées par Tobler: il me semble y avoir 
la une sorte de parodie de ce qui relevait jadis du style noble, chevale- 
resque (cf. un dréle de corps, a son corps défendant, angl. somebody, 
a busybody).—§2032: a citer la célébre phrase attribuée au professeur 
de frangais Ploetz qui, in articulo mortis, est censé avoir dit: “Je meurs. 
On pourrait aussi dire: Je me meurs.”—§2037: j’ai le sentiment que le par- 
ticipe en allé est trés poétique (Gide: c’était un mirage en allé qui palpitait au 
gré @un chant; ou par exemple des heures en allées) et qu’il faudrait disso- 
cier ces exemples de: ces messieurs/en allés, il dit . . . (Courteline), et de: 
quand il se fut en allé: peut-étre le vague de en reprend-il toute sa force dans 
le participe, qui ne montre pas d’attache avec une action précise—§2041: j’ai 
discuté l’origine gauloise du tour réfléchi s’entre-baiser dans Literaturblatt, 
1916, col. 245.—§2051: on ne peut pas dire que “nulle part dans les langues 
de l'Europe” le causatif ne s’est maintenu a titre de systéme, puisque le 
hongrois et le turc le connaissent sous forme d’infixe qui peut s’infiltrer dans 
n’importe quel verbe (-tat- -tet-; -dur- -dir-). L’all. geschweigen causatif 
n’est plus vivant: geschweige est pétrifié (= fr. d@ me rien dire de, angl. let 
alone); en revanche, il y a une différence entre le tolératif et le causatif 
lassen au participe passé (ich habe den Mantel hangen gelassen—ich habe 
den Mann héangen lassen).—§2089: exemple de Mademoiselle [i] ne me 
parut point toute la chaleur que .. . il avoit ne me semble pas contenir un 
paraitre transitif paralléle 4 la construction, assez vulgaire en somme, tu les 
avais disparues (les amendes) dans ton bureau. Cf. plutét: il ne parait pas 
son dge, avec un substantif prédicatif—§2090: ¢a raye (le métal) cf. Vall. 
das schmutzt (vis-a-vis de beschmutzen transitif), et le type anglais: it sells, 
‘cela se vend.’ Je suppose que le on l’aurait suicidé aussi, prononcé en 1935, 
se rapporte aux soi-disants suicides dans les états 4 régime dictatorial. Je 
connais l’emploi du participe allemand geselbstmordet (qui, néologisme 
récent, est différent du fr. un suicidé) avec la méme nuance. Le démissionner 
quelqu’un de MM. Tharaud reparait en all. sous la forme: er ist nicht gegan- 
gen [de gehen au sens de démissionner], er ist gegangen worden (‘il a été 
limogé’). 

Je crois ne pas avoir trouvé dans le chapitre sur les auxiliaires une discus- 
sion de étre en train de = angl. to be going to, esp. estar + gérondif. 

Lro SPITZER 

The Johns Hopkins University 
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